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WINTER INJURY. 


Recent winters have left 
their mark on trees and shrubs in a 


country. 


severe 


area of the 


widespread 
Losses were probably far greater on 
private estates and on home grounds 


than in nurseries, because of the care 
given the plants, the soil in which 
they stood and the conditions they 
faced. Of course, the replacements 
brought business to nurserymen. But 
the loss to the private owners brought 
discouragement, for which the com- 
mercial, as well as the private, grower 
pays. 

To blame these winter injuries on 
the weather or on bad luck evades the 
issue unnecessarily. It will be bet- 
ter for planters to understand that 
weather and luck are not altogether to 
blame. This is quite apparent from 
the facts set forth in the leading arti- 
cle, by Henry Teuscher, in this issue. 
The points presented here might well 
be observed by nurserymen and land- 
scape planters in their own work, and 
also embodied in catalogues or book 
lets of instruction to private planters. 
Success breeds confidence and inter- 
est, while failure breeds discourage- 
ment and disinterest. It is to our ad- 
vantage if we help customers succeed 
with the things they plant. 


STANDARD FOR NAMES. 


Somebody remarked once, “Of the 
making of books there is no end.” 
The same thing might be said of plant 
varieties and plant names—of_ their 
making there is no end. Worse than 
that, there is no end to their re- 
making, either by botanists who have 
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new ideas of classification, or by those 
persons who rename old plants 
through ignorance or worse. 

It is hard enough to be sure that 
one has the correct spelling of an un- 
familiar plant name when there is no 
difference of opinion about it. But 
the job is infinitely harder when there 
is a variation between authorities, and 
it is impossible to know which is 
right. 

Some a few trade or 
ganizations spent several thousand 
dollars for the expenses of a commit 
tee of men, all eminent in horticulture 
and all working without recompense, 
who compiled “Standardized Plant 
Names,” which was to be an author- 
ity. But revision is necessary in plant 
nomenclature, and the original edi- 
tion exhausted all the funds and en- 
ergy available, so that the good inten- 
tion behind that work has been 
partially lost with the lapse of time. 

Probably there was no better au- 
thority in this country than Bailey's 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 
But many years have passed since its 
compilation, a fact that induced Dr 
L. H. Bailey to issue what was at once 
a condensation and a supplement in 
the volume Hortus. And anyone who 
wants to see what may happen to 
plant names in the best of hands need 
only compare Hortus and the original 
Cyclopedia. 

Probably the confusion in names is 
nowhere more apparent than in rock 
garden plants. So it is not surprising 
that the American Rock Garden So- 
ciety thought something should be 
done about it, and last month the ex- 
ecutive board adopted resolutions pre- 
sented by its plant-naming committee 
specifying Hortus as the official guide 
to the naming of species and natural 
varieties of rock garden plants. An- 
nouncement of that fact has been of- 
ficially issued by the secretary of the 
society. 

While this step is commendable, 
yet it must be realized that Hortus in 
some instances lacks so complete a list 
of species as has Bailey's Cyclopedia, 
and where a change in the formation 
of a plant name has been made, some 
difficulty, if not confusion, may re 
sult. 

The case still remains open. Horti 
culture needs a complete, as well as a 
final, authority on plant names, so 


years ago 


that those who issue catalogues, lists 
or literature of any sort relating to 
plants may know what is right and 
what is wrong. So long as the experts 
disagree, or their data are incomplete, 
a desire for accuracy requires well- 
nigh endless search. Hence, accuracy 
is not so common as it should be. The 
step taken by the American Rock 
Garden Society is commendable in its 
direction. 


MALUS SIEBOLDII. 


It is spring and almost apple blos 
som time in a large part of the United 
States, making timely the cover illus. 
tration of Malus Sieboldii, the Torin- 
go crab, in full flower. Actually, the 
specimen shown, as well as virtually 
all of the stock in the trade, is the 
form described by Rehder as variety 
arborescens, but because of this situa 
tion it is questionable whether it 
would be advisable to burden this at 
tractive little tree with the full botan 
ical name. 

Malus Sieboldii is not the brightest 
of the flowering crabs, but its blush to 
white flowers are produced in pro- 
fusion, making it extremely showy in 
spring, and it has grace and good 
form at all times. In fact, its daintily 
colored blooms are preferred by many 
to those of some of the gaudier crabs 
The buds are often deep pink to rose, 
opening or fading to almost white 
The small fruits appear in clusters on 
fairly long, slender stems and turn 
yellow or red in fall. 

The Toringo crab is dependably 
hardy over much of the United 
States, another advantage it has over 
some of its brighter cousins. Seed: 
lings of the true shrubby species have 
been used as a hardy stock upon 
which to dwarf the apple. The tree 
form may reach a height of thirty feet 
or even more, but mature specimens 
nearer fifteen feet. 


are often seen 








Secretarics of nurserymen’s or- 
ganizations, local, state or regional, 
are urged to send in announcements 
and reports of meetings and other 
activities. The trade the country 
over turns to The American Nurs: 
eryman for this news, and you will 
aid your own association by putting 
it before them. The inclusion of as 
complete news as possible in this 
widely read magazine will be a most 
effective means of trade unity. 
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Causes and Prevention of Winter Injury 


Physiological Explanation Aids Understanding of Gardening 
Practices — By Henry Teuscher, of New York Botanical Garden 


Many probléms appear to be simple 
at first, but become more and more 
complicated and puzzling the deeper 
we delve into them. Hardiness in 
plants is one. 

How easy it seems to answer the 
question: “What influences the hardi- 
ness of plants?” One might say, for 
instance: “The hardiness of plants de- 
pends upon their origin. Plants from 
southern countries are winterkilled in 
our gardens because they are not ac- 
customed to the low temperatures, 
while plants from the north are 
hardy.” But our problem is much 
more complicated than that, for often 
those plants which stand low tem- 
peratures in their native habitats suf- 
fer more in our gardens during the 
winter than plants from milder cli- 
mates. It is by no means the tempera- 
ture alone which determines the 
hardiness or tenderness of a plant. 

To make this clear, it is necessary 
to let the plant physiologist explain 
what goes on in a plant if it is sub- 
jected to temperature low enough to 
freeze the water which is contained in 
its cells. 

Curiously enough, the reaction of 
the plant to frost is not the same in 
fall, in midwinter and in spring. In 
spite of its outward appearance of 
being utterly at rest, important chem- 
ical changes take place within the 
plant. In the fall the cells of mature 
twigs of woody plants are filled with 
reserve starch. A marked condensa- 
tion of the cell sap is noticeable, as 
well as a decrease in free water con- 
tent. During the winter and under 
the influence of low temperatures 
more and more of the stored starch is 
changed into sugar, lowering with in- 


creasing concentration the freezing 
point of the cell sap. Toward spring 
the water content of the cells gradu 
ally increases. 

If ice formation takes place in the 
plant, it usually occurs between the 
cells, in the so-called intercellular 
spaces, rather than in the cells them- 
selves. With further lowering of the 
temperature, more and more water is 
drawn there, first from the cell sap 
and finally also from the plasma. The 
result is that either the cells are 
crushed and torn by the pressure of 
the ice which has accumulated be- 
tween them, or the chemical influence 
of the increasingly concentrated salts 
and acids of the cell sap becomes fatal 
to the plasma of the cell. 

In order to prevent such injury, the 
vital point for the hardy plant seems 
to be to decrease in its cells the con- 
tent of free water which may be 
frozen. At the same time the plasma 
must be able to hold on under all cir- 
cumstances to a certain minimum of 
water which is absolutely necessary 
for it to keep alive. 

Picture now what happens if a 
plant, which is frozen but is still hold- 
ing its own, is exposed to strong, dry 
and cold winds. The drying wind will 
increase evaporation, and the frozen 
water in the intercellular spaces has to 
respond to the call. Its vaporization 
will withdraw heat and thereby fur- 
ther lower the temperature. The two- 
fold demand for more water is likely 
so far to dehydrate the cells (which 
are unable to replenish their supply 
from the surrounding tissues) that 
their plasma is killed. 

An experienced gardener, without 
being conscious of it in so many 


words, usually realizes that how he 
brings his plants through the winter 
depends to a large measure on how he 
has treated them during the summer. 


Causes of Injury. 

The following faulty conditions, 
mistakes in treatment or other factors 
frequently result in winter injury of 
some sort or other, or may cause ten- 
derness in normally hardy plants: 

1. Late cultivation of the ground 
induces late growth and may result in 
the production of tender, unripened 
wood. 

2. Late fertilizing or overfertiliz- 
ing, especially with nitrogenous ma- 
terials, also may cause late, tender 
growth. 

3. Superabundance of moisture, es- 
pecially in rich soil with poor drain- 
age, causes a lush, watery growth 
which suffers easily from freezing. 
This condition seems to favor, in par- 
ticular, injury to the flower buds. 

4. Permitting the plants to suffer 
from drought in the summer may 
cause a check in growth and may in- 
duce certain plants to start growing 
again in late fall. Conifers and other 
evergreens which have suffered from 
severe drought during the summer 
frequently are already in a hopeless 
condition in the fall, though they may 
not show it until spring, when they 
quite suddenly turn brown and their 
death is wrongly attributed to the 
cold of the winter. Frequently, also, 
the balls of such plants become so dry 
during the drought period that no 
autumn rain can soak through them, 
and the further dehydration caused 
by the frost is likely to kill them. 
That is why it is justly recommended 
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to water evergreens in the fall, or at 
least to make sure that they do not go 
into the winter with a dry root sys- 
tem. 

5. Mulching with moisture-holding 
or air-excluding litter may easily lead 
to rotting of the crowns of perennials. 
This is particularly dangerous with 
most alpine plants, which should 
rather receive a dressing of stone 
chips to prevent moisture from stag- 
nating at their crowns. A shading 
with pine branches, which shed mois- 
ture quickly and never pack down 
tightly, will in some manner take the 
place of the snow cover to which 
these plants are accustomed and 


which in our climate they frequently 
do not get. 

6. Permitting a smothering over- 
growth of aggressive neighbors and 
removing this overgrowth during the 
autumn cleaning leave the weakened 


plants fully exposed to the rigors of 
the winter. 

7. Wrong pruning, especially sharp 
summer pruning of vigorously grow- 
ing plants, results in late growth and 
unripened wood. This may be ob- 
served, for instance, on certain climb- 
ing roses such as Mary Wallace, Dr. 
Van Fleet and most of the Wichurai- 
ana hybrids. Judicious thinning in 
early spring is much safer practice 
with such plants. 

8. Propagation by cuttings, at least 
with certain plants, may result in the 
absence of a taproot. This has been 
observed in particular with Phlomis 
fruticosa. The claim that certain 
evergreens are hardier when grown 
from cuttings than from seeds is not 
supported by facts. Seedlings and 
cuttings of Thuja plicata and Chame- 
cyparis Lawsoniana frequently be- 
have in a way which seems to prove 
the claim to be correct, but on investi- 
gation it will usually be found that 
the seeds came from southern strains 
which are tender, while the cuttings 
were taken from plants which sur- 
vived in the vicinity where the 
nurseryman is located, because they 
represented a hardier strain. 

9. In production of a heavy crop of 
fruits, especially with grapes and cer- 
tain fruit trees, the plant apparently 
extends its energies to the maturing of 
the fruits at the expense of wood and 
bud maturity, with the consequence 
that many of the unripened twigs and 
buds suffer frost injury during the 
winter. The following year a light 
crop or failure frequently results. 


10. Individual inclination of the 
plant, which closely resembles what is 
termed “emotional make-up” in man, 
is a factor. Many plants vary con- 
siderably in hardiness if grown from 
seeds, as the writer had occasion to 
observe, for instance, in a set of al- 
most 1,000 seedlings of Cornus Kousa, 
the Japanese flowering dogwood. The 
most tender of these seedlings, almost 
fifty per cent of the lot, died during 
the first two winters. The rest could 
be readily graded into those which 
suffered severe injury, those which 
suffered slight injury and those which 
remained unharmed for a period of 
three years. The severe winter a year 
ago killed most of those which had 
been severely injured before, and in- 
jured severely many of those which 
had suffered slight injury before, 
while it again left unharmed most of 
the others. This happened in spite of 
the fact that all of these plants were 
growing side by side in nursery rows 
under entirely identical conditions. 
How puzzling a task would it have 
been to determine the reason for the 
hardiness of one and the tenderness of 
another plant of the same lot of seed- 
lings had they perchance been sepa- 
rated into two different gardens! 
Similar variations in hardiness were 
observed on larger seedling lots of 
Albizzia Julibrissin, Castanea crenata, 
Cytisus scoparius, Diospyros Lotus, 
Prunus cyclamina, Pterocarya ste- 
noptera, Rosa omeiensis, Stranvesia 
Davidiana and Thuja orientalis. 

11. Faulty exposure is the cause of 
injuries that could easily have been 
avoided. Shade-loving plants in the 
sun, or sun-loving plants in the shade, 
frequently become so weakened by 
the unfavorable conditions during the 
growing season that they are predis- 
posed to severe injury in the winter. 
Certain shrubs which during the sum- 
mer thrive in the hottest sun may dur- 
ing the winter suffer injury on their 
southern side if they are not shaded. 

12. Wrong planting, too deep as 
well as too shallow, may have fatal 
consequences in the winter. 

13. Late fall planting is always 
risky. Especially, plants with fleshy 
roots or rootstocks should never be 
planted late in the fall. 

14. Spring planting of pot-bound 
plants gives them a late start, so that 
they may not be able to send their 
roots down deep enough to withstand 
the winter. 

15. Neglecting to lift, divide and 
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replant certain perennials at reason. 
able periods causes aging and weaken. 
ing of the plants. Old plants which 
are past the prime of their life and 
are on the downgrade are more easily 
injured in the winter than are young 
plants. This is an important consid. 
eration also with ornamental shrubs 
which should be kept “young” by ju. 
dicious pruning and feeding. 

16. Neglect to protect very young 
plants which, especially certain woody 
species, as ginkgo, cryptomeria and 
many others, are quite tender to a cer- 
tain age, may prove fatal. After this 
critical period they become safely 
hardy. In some instances there ap. 
pears to be even a difference in the 
resistance of the flower buds between 
young shrubs and older specimens. 

17. Planting trees which have 
dried out in shipment, especially in the 
fall, incurs risks. Such trees may fre. 
quently be saved by covering the 
trunk and branches with paraffin wax 
or a rubber emulsion. 

18. Planting in so-called frost holes 
may be explained as follows: In clear, 
calm nights the air arranges itself in 
layers, according to its density. The 
heavier cold air rests on the ground, 
and in valleys it flows down the 
slopes, accumulating at the lowest 
point. Places where cold air may ac: 
cumulate in this manner, commonly 
termed frost holes, must naturally be 
avoided, especially during the critical 
weeks from early April to the later 
part of May, when the temperature 
may drop considerably lower in such 
a frost hole than on the surrounding 
slopes. 

Protecting Plants. 


Conditions which assist in bringing 
about or in increasing hardiness are, 
of course, the opposite of the above 
They may be termed indirect methods 
of protection. Direct methods of pro 
tection, on the other hand, present a 
problem which requires further ex: 
planation. 

Most people infer that winter pro 
tection of plants is an effort to keep 
the plants warm by wrapping them 
up, just as we clothe ourselves more 
heavily during the winter. This, how: 
ever, leaves out of consideration the 
fact that a plant has no body warmth 
which might be preserved by a cover’ 
ing and that within a few hours it 
will be just as cold as if it had no pro 
tection. A plant which dies from the 



















effect of frost at a temperature near 


the freezing point—as, for instance, 
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most tropical plants—cannot be kept 
alive outdoors with any amount of 
covering. Only artificial heat in a 
greenhouse or room will sustain it 
over the winter. 

Those who reason this far often 
reach the conclusion that there is 
therefore no sense in covering plants 
at all; that either they are hardy and 
need no covering, or they are not 
hardy and covering will not save 
them; hence they are better not culti- 
vated. This, however, is as much a 
mistake as it is an illusion that we 
cover plants in order to keep them 
warm. 

Hardiness is by no means only the 
ability to withstand low temperatures. 
It includes also the capacity to stop 
and start growth at the most oppor- 
tune time in fall and spring, and to 
resist effectively the fatal loss of water 
which may be caused when the winter 
sun or drying wind acts upon the 
frozen twigs, buds or evergreen 
leaves. 

Hardiness further implies the abil- 
ity to remain dormant, or at rest, dur- 
ing prolonged warm spells in the later 
part of the winter, and to send the 
roots down deeply enough to reach 
beyond the destructive influence of 
violent fluctuations of temperature 
which are frequent in the upper, ex- 
posed layers of the soil. 

If these facts are understood, it is 
easy to understand also how a cover- 
ing may assist a plant in its struggle 
against the hardships of winter, and 
this understanding, again, will help us 
toapply the covering most effectively. 

Winter Covering. 

A heavy covering, applied with the 
wrong notion that it has to keep the 
plant warm, may easily smother and 
kill an otherwise hardy plant. At any 
rate, it will do more harm than good. 
A light covering, on the other hand, 
which simply protects the plant 
against the drying effect of sun and 
wind, or which, if applied to the 
ground around the plant, will prevent 
violent fluctuations of temperature 
and preserve the moisture content of 
the soil, may be the deciding factor 
between life or death. 

A covering of the ground around 
the plant, consisting of leaves, straw 
or well decayed manure, if applied 
after a heavy freezing and especially 
if accompanied by shading of the 
upper parts of the plant, will also 
serve to prevent certain plants from 


starting into growth during warm 
spells in February or early March. 
This early growth usually suffers seri- 
ous injury from later frosts. Such 
covering, then, actually serves to keep 
the plant cool instead of warm. 

A covering which mainly consists 
of shading can be recommended for 
most broad-leaved evergreens and for 
many conifers, if they have been 
planted in an exposed place. Such a 
covering may be either in the form of 
burlap stretched on a wire frame over 
the whole plant—as generally prac- 
ticed with boxwood—or in the form 
of a screen made with laths, straw 
mats or burlap and set up in particu- 
lar on the east and south sides of the 
plant. The necessity for such a sun 
screen may in many instances be cir- 
cumvented if the plants are given the 
right exposure in the beginning and 
are located in such a manner that they 
receive natural shelter from the south 
and east. 

The mulch, or covering of the 
ground around the plant, has a much 
wider usefulness. All shallow-rooting 
plants and all evergreens and conifers 
which continue root growth during 
the winter are greatly benefited by it. 
So are all young and all recently set 
plants and others which might other- 
wise be exposed to heaving out by 
frost. 

The most beautiful of the climbing 
roses will suffer serious winter injury 
in many parts of the northern United 
States if they are not taken down 
from their trellises, bundled up with 
straw and covered with soil. The hy- 
brid tea roses need protection only to 
their crown, which can be achieved 
by heaping soil over them to a height 
of about one foot. 

Most rock garden plants are bene- 
fited by a dressing of stone chips, 
which will prevent moisture from 
stagnating at their crowns. Since in 
their native haunts these plants usu- 
ally are accustomed to a snow cover- 
ing, which with us they frequently do 
not get, we have to provide for many 
of them a protection which will take 
the place of the missing snow. Pine 
branches have been found to be most 
effective for this purpose, since they 
will shed moisture quickly and will 
never pack down tightly. All mois- 
ture-holding litter must be avoided on 
alpine plants. 

Sun scald of trunks or frost-split- 
ting of recently planted trees may be 
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prevented by wrapping the trunks in 
burlap during the winter months. 


After Effects. 


Certain injuries caused directly or 
indirectly by the winter sometimes do 
not become apparent until late spring 
or summer. Many plants which in 
early spring seem healthy and un- 
harmed disappoint us later, either by 
partially dying after they have pro- 
duced young leaves, or by starting 
their leaf growth hesitatingly and 
then only in part. Others, including 
even some of our native trees, like 
oaks and maples, die during the sum- 
mer, usually beginning with the top 
branches, although they have shown 
no signs of injury until then. These 
losses, after everybody thought the 
danger was all over, have caused more 
despair and brought more cries for 
help than all the other winter injuries 
combined. Is there anything that can 
be done about these after effects? 
Yes, there is. But first we must un- 
derstand what are their underlying 
causes. 

The first type of injury was quite 
conspicuous last year with many 
shrubs, such as deutzias, viburnums, 
loniceras and philadelphus. On in- 
vestigation it became apparent that on 
the tips of the tall, old shoots, where 
the young sprouts and leaves had 
wilted and died, the bark and cam 
bium of the stem were fresh and 
healthy. The injury had not occurred 
there. Following the trunk down to 
the ground, we found near its base, 
some six to twelve inches from the 
ground, a zone where the bark was 
loose and dead and the cambium was 
brown and decayed. In a later stage 
even the wood was brown and dead. 
In many cases fungus infection was 
noticeable in these places, even to the 
naked eye. The injury which had oc- 
curred here was twofold and was 
caused directly or indirectly by the 
snow. It consisted either of mechan- 
ical injury caused by the rubbing of 
the wind-swayed shoots against the 
sharp ice edge of the snow, or in the 
killing of the cambium just above the 
snow line by reflected radiation. The 
sap stream rising in the wood encoun- 
tered no hindrance; consequently, the 
uninjured buds sprouted and started 
to grow, but the descending sap stream 
was interrupted at the place of injury, 
and the spreading fungus infection 
which quickly followed soon blocked 
also the ascending stream. The col- 
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lapse of the young growth followed. 
Leafing out late and then only in part, 
usually with the topmost branches 
bare and dead, is caused by root in- 
jury, which, naturally, is most likely 
to affect shallow-rooting trees, like 
cedrela and cercidiphyllum. 

Dying of the oldest shoots of orna- 
mental shrubs, or the dying of shade 
trees on the lawn, or native trees in 
the woods, during the summer, is also 
caused by winter root injury aggra- 
vated by the drought of the summer. 
In most cases it could be found that 
trees which had suffered injury from 
this cause were growing in shallow 
soil, either actually on top of rocks or 
over impenetrably hard subsoil. Our 
oaks and hard maples are by nature 
deep-rooting trees, and if local con- 
ditions prevent them from sending 
their roots down as deep as they must, 
in order to be safe from frost and 
drought, they are extremely subject to 
injury. The feeding roots of trees 
standing in the lawn are frequently 
attracted to the surface by surface- 
feeding of the lawn, which likewise 
renders them subject to winter injury. 


To Prevent Losses. 


The methods to prevent losses from 
these after effects of a severe winter 
may be sunmed up as follows: 

1. In the hard, frequently rocky 
subsoil, so prevalent in the vicinity of 
New York, trees especially, wherever 
possible, should be planted in blasted 
holes. One-half stick of dynamite, in- 
serted one and one-half to two feet 
deep, will loosen the subsoil sufficient- 
ly not only to give the plants a good 
start, but also to assure their safety in 
later life. 

2. Regular feeding of older trees, 
inserting the fertilizer in holes 
punched with a crowbar, will supply 
nourishment where it is most needed 
and will prevent the roots from com- 
ing dangerously near the surface in 
their search for food. 

3. Notoriously shallow-rooting 
trees and shrubs may be given a 
mulch of leaves in the fall and should 
never be planted by themselves in ex- 
posed positions where their roots re- 
ceive no shelter from other plants 
near by. The common practice of 
raking all the leaves out of the shrub- 
bery in the fall, for the sake of tidy 
appearance, can be blamed for much 
winter injury which could have been 
avoided. 

4. The importance of regular prun- 
ing of our flowering shrubs has been 


vividly demonstrated by the experi- 
ences of last year. It was conspicuous 
that those shoots which died on our 
viburnums, philadelphus, etc., during 
the spring and summer were in most 
cases old and overgrown and should 
have been cut out several years ago 
For many shrubs this type of winter 
injury brought a much-needed rejuve- 
nation, and they will be the better off 
for it. If we make it a yearly practice 
to cut out of ornamental shrubs all the 
weak and overgrown shoots, there- 
with giving young, vigorous growth a 
chance to develop, we need have little 
fear of the recurrence of this kind of 
winter injury. 

5. After a severe winter it is even 
more important than normally to re- 
member that woody plants need regu- 
lar watering and feeding. Everybody 
realizes that a flower bed and a vege- 
table garden need watering and feed- 
ing, but trees and shrubs too fre- 
quently are left to themselves. 


LATE-BLOOMING TAMARIX. 


There are a few late-bloomers in 
the tamarix collection that justify 
mention. Universally admired for 
their graceful, feathery, grayish green 
foliage and pretty racemes of pink 
flowers, all are worth growing if one 
is willing to overlook occasional win- 
terkilling of the branches. By careful 
pruning it is possible to correct this 
damage. 

Tamarix chinensis, the Chinese 
tamarix, is one of the best. It is a 
slender, spreading, branched shrub, 
growing to fifteen feet in height, with 
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bluish green foliage and loose, usually 
pendulous panicles of light pink flow. 
ers. Its blooming season is July and 
August. 

The Odessa tamarix, T. odessana, 
a hardier species from the Caspian 
region, resembles the first-named 
though it is more erect, but has slight. 
ly more grayish foliage and deeper 
pink flowers borne in upright panicles 
Its season of bloom practically coin. 
cides with that of the Chines 
tamarix. 

A later-flowering sort is the variable 
T. pentandra, or 5-stamen tamarix. 
As it has pale gray green foliage like 
the others and rosy pink flowers in 
dense terminal panicles, it is necessary 
to examine the disk at the base of the 
individual flower to be certain of its 
identity. This disk should be 10 
lobed. Commoner species have 5: 
lobed disks. 


J. M. RAMSEY. 


J. M. Ramsey, president of the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen, 
is president of Ramsey's Austin 
Nursery, Austin, Tex. In the latter 
business he succeeds his father and 
a grandfather and has associated 
with him a son, Murray P. Ramsey, 
vice-president and the fourth in the 
family line to carry on as a nursery: 
man. 

Born in 1885, J. M. Ramsey at: 


tended a country school in Burnet 


county and then went to Austin 
schools, graduating from high school 
with first honors. Going later to 
the University of Texas, Mr. Ram 
sey took an academic course for two 
years, then studied law. A licens 
to practice law was won, but never 
used. He is a past president of the 
Austin Rotary Club and a Scottish 
and York rite Mason. 

The firm now headed by Mr. 
Ramsey was founded in 1875 by 
A. M. Ramsey and his son, F. T. 
Ramsey, father of J. M. Ramsey 
A. M. Ramsey moved to Burnet 
county in Texas from Mississippi in 
1858, engaging with his son in the 
nursery business under the title 
A. M. Ramsey & Son. In 1894, the 
business was moved to Austin. 
After the death of A. M. Ramsey in 
1895, the business was conducted as 
the Austin Nursery, J. M. Ramsey 
entering the firm in 1908. In 1927 
the business was incorporated as 
Ramsey's Austin Nursery. F. T. 
Ramsey died in 1932. 
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Promising New Fruits 


Outstanding Introductions That Merit Commercial 
Notice — By J. H. Gourley, of Ohio State University 


The nurseryman is, of 
interested in the varieties of all sorts 
of fruits and plants. It is to him that 
the buyer largely looks for the selec- 
tion of varieties for his orchard and 
garden. He is the salesman. There- 
fore, considerable responsibility rests 
with him for up-to-date information, 
accurate descriptions and general ad- 
vice. The nurseryman has played a 
most important role in the develop- 
ment of the country’s fruit industry. 

On the other hand, the nurseryman 
must look to the experiment stations 
and colleges to a certain extent as re- 
liable trial grounds where he can see 
the actual performance of newer 
kinds. He may even go there for his 
original source of budding and graft- 
ing material, which places a serious 
responsibility on these institutions. It 
is to the credit of both groups that 
they have worked rather closely to- 
gether throughout the formative pe- 
riod of the fruit industry. 

It is a significant fact that up until 
the past decade or two, most varieties 
of fruit were chance seedlings. But 
comparatively few were the result of 
a planned program of breeding by 
man. There are some notable excep- 
tions to this, but in the main that was 
true. Today the situation is somewhat 
different. A number of varieties of 
nearly all the fruits are coming onto 
the market from the several experi- 
ment stations or from private sources. 
These are usually the product of di- 
rect breeding. 

The standard varieties of peaches 
at the present time are Carman, South 
Haven, Elberta, J. H. Hale, Belle of 
Georgia and Champion. This list in- 
cludes three white and three yellow 
ones. Some newer ones have been 
tried sufficiently to warrant further 
planting. Golden Jubilee, an early 
yellow freestone, has been productive 
in our trials at Wooster. It may prove 
to be a little too small for some mar- 
kets, but is the best of the early ones. 
Halehaven is a yellow one of good 
size, of better color and more reliably 
freestone than South Haven. Vedette 
is another yellow freestone, coming 
from Ontario. It is more of the El- 
berta type and has produced nearly a 
full crop when both Elberta and Hale 


necessity, 


have been frozen in the bud. It is of 
good quality, better than Elberta and 
holds up well for market and when 
canned. 

Cumberland is a large white free- 
stone peach which has proved hardy. 
If one wishes a white variety it is well 
worthy of trial. It ripens early, just 
ahead of Carman, and is of better 
quality than that variety. Eclipse is 
another yellow freestone variety, 
which originated in New Jersey. It 
has proved to be hardy and of fair 
size and good quality. Among a num- 
ber of newer ones it stands out along 
with Vedette as a promising new sort. 
Doubtless some of the other newer 
ones will yet find a place in our list. 

The trend in plums is for large, 
blue, firm-fleshed ones of the prune 
type. While there is good demand for 
Italian prunes, Reine Claude, Imperial 
Epineuse and French Damson, there 
are two or three new ones which are 
attracting attention. These are Stan- 
ley, Hall and Albion, all from the 
New York experiment station. Stan- 
ley seems to be hardier than Hall, but 
both are of large size, attractive ap- 
pearance and excellent quality. We 
should expect to find a demand for 
all of these varieties. 

So many promising new varieties 
of apples have appeared in recent 
years that it is difficult to form a ma- 
ture and reliable judgment of their 
merits. There may be a reversal of 
judgment when we have more experi- 
ence with them, but the following 
notes are made for immediate guid- 
ance. The earliest of note is the Lodi, 
a variety which bids fair to replace 
Yellow Transparent, although about 
a week later. It is rated highly in 
New York, where it originated. 

Melba is a second early sort of the 
McIntosh type. It ripens soon after 
Oldenburg and is much superior in 
quality. Its chief merit would seem 
to be for a roadside or local market, 
as it is a little too tender for shipping. 
The tree, as we have seen it, is mod- 
erately vigorous, but in Quebec, its 
home, it is not so rated. Joyce is some- 
what like Melba, but is firmer, has a 
more vigorous tree and is perhaps not 
quite so good in quality. 

Milton is another rather early ap- 


ple of the McIntosh tribe. It is in 
season the latter part of August and 
is worthy of trial. 

Cortland is now fairly well estab- 
lished in commercial plantings and 
really needs no further comment. It 
is finding favor in many sections of 
Ohio as a variety to extend the Mc- 
Intosh season. 

Turley is an Indiana apple of the 
Winesap type. The tree resembles 
Stayman in size and characteristics, 
but the fruit is of a different texture 
and quality, although resembling Stay 
man to a considerable extent. It does 
not crack badly, as does Stayman, and 
is superior to that variety in color. 
While it softens if kept in common 
storage, it keeps exceedingly well in 
cold storage. 

To this list should be added several 
of the new red sports which are al 
ready replacing the older forms, such 
as Red Delicious, Rome, Spy, Duchess, 
Gravenstein, Rambo, Stark and Stay- 
man. 

The outstanding new variety of 
pear is the Gorham. It is of the Bart- 
lett type, but somewhat later. It is of 
good size and excellent quality for all 
purposes and bids fair to take a place 
among the list of commercial varieties. 
Three others of merit are Cayuga, a 
seedling of Seckel, but the size of Bart- 
lett; Conference, which is of good 
quality and somewhat later than Bart- 
lett, and Phelps, a cross between Win- 
ter Nellis and Russet Bartlett. 

Among the newer varieties of 
grapes we suggest the following: Free- 
donia, black; Ontario, white; Port- 
land, white; Sheridan, black, and 
Brocton, white. 

Among strawberries, newer varie- 
ties are Dorsett, Fairfax, Clermont 
and Catskill. 

The newer raspberries are, by color: 
Red: Latham, Chief, Newburgh, Tay- 
lor. Black: New Logan, Black Beauty, 
Bristol, Naples. Purple: Potomac, 
Lodus. 

There are undoubtedly others of 
merit, but from the list of new intro- 
ductions it is apparent that too many 
are coming on the market, only to 
cause confusion later. Let us keep the 
variety list fairly low and see that only 
the very best are propagated. 





Summer Planting 


W. A. Natorp Tells Methods Found Successful 
in Large Landscape Business at Cincinnati, O. 


Any industry that has seasonal 
business, and especially if the sea- 
sonal business is influenced by 
weather conditions, will find it is dif- 
ficult to operate during busy times 
because of the lack of sufficient labor. 
Good, reliable men cannot be at- 
tracted to any industry unless there 
is some assurance of steady work; 
therefore, an extended planting sea- 
son tends toward steady employment 
and a more efficient and satisfied per- 
sonnel. From the financial side, it is 
equally important. Any enterprise 
depending upon soil and weather con- 
ditions must be extremely efficient to 
make a good living. Prolonged or al- 
most continuous operations in plant- 
ing will produce a steady income and 
eliminate seasonal peak loads. 

Now, looking at the client's point 
of view, much may be said in favor 
of year-around planting. He gets his 
planting when he wants it; there is 
no need to tell him he will have to 
wait another year with most of his 
plantings. Plants, being in foliage, 
will show their character much bet- 
ter than dormant plants, and he can 
visualize much better the ultimate ef- 
fect. During the growing months, it 
is much more pleasant to check over 
and pick out the various types of 
plants he desires. 

From the planter’s point of view, 
besides the economic side, soil and 
plant beds can be prepared and plant- 
ing can be done more carefully than 
during the rush seasons. Secondly, 
the plants will look so much better 
in foliage that it is natural the client, 
being satisfied, will make payment 
more quickly. 

Having carried out summer plant- 
ing for the past fifteen or seventeen 
years, we find the most difficult time 
for all plantings to be in late spring or 
early summer, when the sap begins to 
flow into the new buds and the 
growth is tender. There are also a 
few plants that should not be planted 
in late fall or early winter, such as 
beech, birch, poplars and magnolia 
trees. This primarily is due to the 
susceptibility to injury of these 
plants, and if they are planted late, 
their trunks should be carefully 
wrapped. To overcome these disad- 


vantages during the late spring, when 
plant growth is soft, we suggest the 
digging and heeling in of a certain 
amount of plant material, including 
trees, shrubs and evergreens. This 
heeling-in process retards the growth 
of the plants sufficiently that they 
may be planted when stock in the 
fields is in soft growth. Plants men- 
tioned as difficult to move in the fall, 
besides being wrapped, should be dug, 
even in small size, with a ball of soil. 


Now, let us check over the differ- 
ent groups of plants. 


Perennials may be dug in the field 
almost any time when taken with a 
good-size ball of soil. This includes 
such plants as peonies. If these are 
moved with a sufficiently large ball of 
soil, they may be moved while in bud 
and will bloom satisfactorily. How- 
ever, for late spring and early sum- 
mer planting, it is best to pot some 
perennials. 


Most roses and vines are difficult 
to move with a ball of soil unless they 
have been recently transplanted, be- 
cause of the length of their roots. 
Therefore, we recommend the pot- 
ting of hybrid tea and rambler roses 
and all vines that are to be planted 
during the summer months. 


We have frequently been asked 
what is the best time to plant ever- 
greens. There is no doubt, if weather 
conditions are normal, that evergreens 
moved in early fall, when the ground 
is still warm, will become most 
quickly established if sufficient mois- 
ture is in the ground. However, since 
fall is one of the driest seasons in this 
section, we have had as many losses 
in planting at that time as at any other 
time of the year, because of the lack 
of proper watering by the client. 
Therefore, our recommendation is to 
plant evergreens whenever the client 
wants them and to take care of them 
properly; then they will grow. As 
mentioned previously, the most dif_i- 
cult time is when evergreens are in 
their new growth; however, we have 
moved such evergreens as pines with 
eighteen inches of new growth safely 
by handling quickly. We have also 
transplanted evergreens in midwinter, 
when the ball of soil was frozen solid, 
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and had good success. Of course, all 
evergreens above a certain siz 
should be transplanted with a ball 
of soil. 

Almost all shrubs that during the 
spring and fall are planted with bare 
roots may be moved during the grow- 
ing season with a ball of soil. It is 
advisable to trim plants lightly, imme. 
diately after planting. 

Trees may be handled the same way 
as shrubs. 

Now, let us get to the actual plant- 
ing operations. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that plants must 
be properly grown in the nursery. By 
that we mean they must be properly 
spaced and frequently transplanted, 
so that they can be dug with a good- 
size ball of soil and the root system 
is fibrous. We have found it advis 
able to plant most of our stock in 
heavy soil that will ball well, and on 
high ground where the growth is not 
too luxuriant. In bottom land, plants 
grow too fast and roots grow too deep 
to transplant all types successfully. 

Great care should be taken that 
plants are protected immediately after 
digging and while being transported 
and are properly laid out before plant- 
ing. In most cases it is necessary to 
tie up plants before digging, and if 
the hot sun rays come in contact with 
the underside of the leaves, they will 
quickly burn. Therefore, after dig: 
ging, place plants in shade, keep them 
shaded when transported and, imme: 
diately after planting, untie tops of 
plants, water and prune back. Neg: 
lecting this only for a few minutes 
may cause severe burning of plants. 
While these plants are handled, they 
should be frequently sprayed, so that 
the foliage does not wilt. Of course, 
it would be better, if it is at all pos 
sible, to dig plants two or three days 
prior to planting and place them ina 
cool, light shed or lath house, spray: 
ing them frequently. This is not al- 
ways possible and sometimes too 
costly, especially when larger plants 
are involved, such as trees. After 
placing a plant in a hole, fill up two 
thirds, tamp and immediately give a 
good soaking. Again, let me say, im 
mediately, not one-half hour later. In 
order to encourage quick root action, 
add a fair amount of peat moss, hw 
mus or sand immediately around the 
ball of the newly set plant. For a 
few days after planting, spray plants 
in morning and evening, when the 
sun is not too hot. 
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Desirable Species of Anemones 


Concluding Article on Windflowers Which Might Well Be Added 
to Limited List Now Offered by Nurserymen — By C. W. Wood 


In concluding our examination of 
the anemones of horticultural value, 
it may be stated that the enumeration 
here is in no sense complete. That is 
true for a number of reasons, the main 
one being that none was included that 
is not quite readily available in com- 
merce. The genus, as now known to 
botanists, includes many other really 
good species; sO one is justified in try- 
ing any new plant with anemone 
attached to its name. 

As I know it, A. narcissiflora usu- 
ally grows about a foot to fifteen 
inches high, though the stems usu- 
ally elongate in fruit. Even so, it 
is rather a revelation to read in E. K. 
Balls’ “Plant Collecting in Turkey 
and Asia” that “in late June we 
crossed fields of the anemone 
through which we wandered waist 
deep to reach the slopes above.” 
This is a good garden plant, produc- 
ing umbels of quite large, white 
flowers, often an inch across, usually 
flushed pink on the reverse. Some 
reports indicate that it is an indif- 
ferent grower, but this is probably 
caused by local soil conditions. Ex- 
periences here would lead to the con- 
clusion that it requires a limestone 
soil, and European and Asiatic floras 
seem to point in the same direction. 
Polyanthes, which is sometimes men- 
tioned in European lists, is, evi- 
dently, closely related to this species. 


Vigorous Grower. 


I had almost forgotten to include 
in these notes Fanninii, one of the 
most remarkable of anemones and 
certainly one of the most vigorous of 
growers in the genus. It is not 
hardy in Michigan and I should not 
expect it to be anywhere north of 
Virginia in the east and Tennessee 
in the middle west, though actual 
trials will have to be made to deter- 
mine the matter exactly. Wher- 
ever it is hardy, it should make a 
good item for the nurseryman. It 
is said to grow as high as five feet 
under good culture, though half of 
that will probably cover growth un- 
der most conditions. A fertile soil 
and plenty of moisture are reported 
to be the answer to the question of 
maximum growth. Its pure white, 


fragrant flowers, as much as three or 
four inches across, would be reward 
enough in themselves. 

The wood anemone, nemorosa, is 
so easily grown in any shady spot in 
leaf mold and is, especially in its 
good named forms, so outstandingly 
beautiful that it should make good 
property for every neighborhood 
nurseryman. We were denied the 
named forms for years after the 
plant quarantine went into effect, 
but the enterprise of a few growers 
now makes it possible to secure 
stock of most of the good ones, in- 
cluding the following: Blue Bonnet, 
light blue; Royal Blue, dark blue; 
Allenii, lavender blue; Robinsoniana, 
pale blue with buff reverse; alba 
plena, double white. These must, 
of course, be reproduced 
tively, which is easily accomplished 
by means of division of the creep- 
ing rootstock. 

The type patens, which inhabits 
Europe, has much less garden merit 
than its American representative 
possesses. The latter plant, usually 
known as A. patens Nuttalliana, but 
probably more correctly as A. patens 
Wolfgangiana, and as Pulsatilla hir 
sutissima to one school of botanists, 
is one of the best of the Pulsatilla 
group. This small plant, generally 
not over five or six inches high, with 
large blue purple flowers appearing 
in early spring before it has any 
root leaves, laughs at dry soil, grow 
ing in beauty from year to year. It 
is easy in full sun and dry, well 


vegeta- 


drained soil. 


Best Seller. 


Pulsatilla is so well known that 
probably it needs no special mention 
at this time. If you do not grow it, 
you are missing one of the best sell- 
ers among hardy plants. The plant 
varies a lot in color, size and season 
of blooming in nature and has con- 
tinued to do so since it reached our 
gardens. This variation has given 
rise to numerous natural varieties 
and garden forms, many of them far 
surpassing any of the kinds now in 
general use. In addition to the kinds 
that are classed with the species Pul- 
satilla by botanists, there are numer- 


ous other, closely related 
most of them little known in gar 
dens. Yet, most of the ones that I 
have grown are decidedly decorative 
and should become a part of our 
stock in trade. Of the latter, the 
plant usually known as nigricans, 
though sometimes made a variety of 
pratensis, deserves special mention. 
Like many others of the group, it 
varies somewhat from seeds, the 
usual color being a deep purple, ap 
proaching black, and it is one of the 
darkest-colored anemones I know. 
Another unique color sometimes 
found among seedlings is a deep 
chocolate brown, unique in the 
genus and striking in the garden 
According to experience here, it will 
pay any grower who is on the look- 
out for out-of-ordinary items to 
grow a few plants of the Pulsatilla 
group from seed each year, selecting 
the most striking ones for vegetative 
propagation. 

Rivularis is one of the so-called 
woodland species and comes to us 
from stream banks in the Himalayas; 
hence the specific name, which 
means brook-loving. It is a lovely 
thing for a moist spot, sending aloft 
its starry, white flowers on foot 
high stems during June and July and, 
if it is well satisfied with its sur- 
roundings, it is likely to continue or 
resume its flowering during the au- 
tumn. Although the plant does best 
in moist situations, it can be grown 
in quite dry soil if it is given plenty 
of leaf mold and at least half shade. 

The plant traveling under the 
name of sulphurea in commercial 
circles is a pale yellow form of alpina. 
It is more difficult to handle than the 
type under lowland garden condi- 
tions, requiring much more moisture 
and, instead of an alkaline soil as in 
the case of alpina, an acid medium. 

Sylvestris is one of the joys of the 
race. It is easily grown in any shady 
or partly shady spot in leafy soil, 
spreading by means of a creeping root- 
stock and producing an abundance 
of large (an inch or more in diam- 
eter), fragrant, white flowers for two 
months or more in spring and usually 
again in autumn. The double form, 
popularly known as the double snow- 


species, 
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drop windflower, is even more lovely, 
and the variety grandiflora is a large- 
flowered form. 

Lady of the Snows, vernalis, prob- 
ably the most sought after of all the 
windflowers, is usually counted a dif- 
ficult plant. This is a reputation with 
little foundation on facts, I am sure, 
if two or three requirements are met. 
On examination of the plant’s natural 
homes throughout Europe, including 
“the heathery German moors,” “sandy 
pine woods of the Scandinavian pen- 
insula” and “the granite slopes of the 
eastern and western Alps,” we shall 
come to the conclusion that it is used 
to an acid diet. And if we follow 
the suggestion, giving our plants an 
acid soil, we shall also find that we 
have more than half won the battle. 
Then, if one will forget the often- 
repeated advice to give it a wet spot 
and provide it with a deep, sandy 
medium, containing a quantity of 
well pulverized leaf mold, in a sunny 
situation, there is little more it will 
ask. It may be necessary, however, 
to top-dress the planting at times to 
keep the crown and its surface-feed- 
ing roots in soil. 

Vernalis is, in many respects, essen- 
tially a very dwarf Pulsatilla, with 
the same shaggy, much-divided foliage 
hugging the ground and large, goblet- 
shaped flowers, pearly white within 
and tinged purple on the reverse. 
Mere words cannot picture the charm 
of the large number of these exquisite 
flowers, each on a 3 to 4-inch stem, 
often appearing before the snows of 
winter have all passed away. It is a 
plant that has to be seen to be appre- 
ciated, a fact that should prompt the 
neighborhood nurseryman to lose no 
time in getting a planting in his show 
garden. He will then want a stock 
of small plants to meet the demand 
that is sure to result. They should 
be small plants, too, for the thick, 
woody rootstock that goes deeply into 
the friable soil it requires makes for 
dificult moving of large specimens. 

Japanese Anemones. 

The Japanese anemone, japonica, 
has been left until the last, not be- 
cause it is the most important species, 
though it is really one of our best 
autumn-flowering plants, but rather 
because its vegetative reproduction 
will answer for practically all of the 
fleshy-rooted kinds. 

In the first place, however, we shall 
examine the merits of the plant as a 
garden ornament, noting its likes and 


dislikes from the cultural standpoint. 
Japanese anemones are plants for a 
rich spot, preferably one containing 
much leaf mold and well rotted cow 
manure. They will do best in a sandy 
medium that has been well fertilized. 
With the foregoing elements, they do 
quite well in any ordinary soil that 
is equally fertile. A high state of fer- 
tility is the only way to get the 4-foot 
growth one sometimes sees, but ordi- 
nary fertility and an abundance of 
water during dry periods will produce 
the height of two feet that is usually 
seen. Some shade, such as that made 
by open-headed trees, like oaks or 
elms, is probably best, though plants 
do quite well in the nursery under 
open field culture, provided there is 
some way to water them during 
droughts. 

Most unsatisfactory reports of losses 
that reach nurserymen can be traced 
to the fact that large clumps were 
sold after growth had started in 
spring. This is one item that north- 
ern growers should not sell in autumn, 
because winter losses are pretty sure 
to follow late fall handling. In fact, 
the plant is not reliably hardy with- 
out a heavy mulch in my latitude of 
45 degrees and is seldom so if moved 
in autumn. Losses, as stated before, 
often follow the handling of large 
clumps in late spring at the time most 
hardy plants are in demand. It is for 
this reason that pot-grown plants of 
medium size are preferred by many 
growers. 

Reproduction. 
Vegetative reproduction of this spe- 
cies, as well as its near relative, hu- 
ehensis, and most other kinds with 
fleshy roots, is easily accomplished by 
means of root cuttings. These cut- 
tings may be made at any time during 
the dormant period and probably at 
other times as well, propagating work 
usually being taken care of at the least 
rushed period of that part of the year. 
If plants in 3-inch pots are wanted 
for May sales, cuttings should be 
made in late autumn or early winter, 
planted in flats and grown along in 
moderate heat until they have made 
sufficient root and top growths for 
potting operations. During the early 
stages, it is quite necessary that they 
have a rather close atmosphere, and 
it is important that the plants never 
suffer a setback. Handled on the fore- 
going schedule, the plants should be 
in shape for spring sales and should 
make for better plants, so far as ease 
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of handling is concerned, than any 
outdoor stock. The main roots, ie 
the thicker ones of this anemone, us. 
ally are well furnished with bud 
and the cuttings may be made shorte, 
than is the case with phlox, stokesia 
etc. The thick roots should yield cut 
tings about three-quarters of an inch 
long, but the more slender ones could 
profitably be made almost twice that 
long. Take care to keep the cutting; 
right end up and, to avoid mixtures 
do not work with more than one king 
at a time. Clean up the workbench 
after each operation, making sur 
there are no stray bits left that will 
cause confusion later. Place the cut 
tings upright in a furrow, covering 
with about a half-inch of soil. Label 
each kind so securely that there will 
be no chance for mixed labels or lots 
without labels. If there is any chance 
of the labels’ being disturbed, it may 
be well to nail them securely to the 
flat. The plants should be separated 
by one or two blank rows, should 
there be more than one kind in one 
flat. 

If pot-grown plants are not wanted 
for spring sales, a good way to handk 
vegetative propagation is as follows 
Lift the clumps in early spring soon 
after frost has left the ground, mak 
ing the cuttings as recommended pre: 
viously. These may be planted broad: 
cast in an outdoor frame, covered 
with about an inch of soil and kept 
moist enough to induce growth. They 
should commence to show top growth 
within ten days and be ready for 
lining out in less than two months 

All anemones, except the named 
kinds, which do not come true, may 
also be grown from seed. This is 
usually a slow process, the seeds often 
remaining dormant for two years and 
seldom germinating until the second 
spring if sown in the spring. Fresh 
seeds planted in an outdoor frame in 
autumn will generally germinate free: 
ly the following spring, most kinds 
growing rapidly into blooming:siz 
plants. 

Named Varieties. 


In addition to the type japonica, 
which is a rather poor rosy purple, 
there are a number of really good 
named forms. Probably the best of 
these, when considered from a cut 
flower standpoint, are varieties alk 
and rosea superba. The first of thes 
makes a 3-foot growth, producing af 
abundance of glistening white flower 


during September and October. The 
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variety rosea superba is a little shorter 
in stature, growing about two feet 
high, and has silvery, soft pink flow- 
ers over the same period. In fact, all 
of these japonicas that I have grown 
have their greatest usefulness during 
those two months, though one variety, 
Mountain Rose, will, if given the 
chance, extend its blooming well into 
November. This variety, with double 
flowers of rose-pink, should make a 
good item for growers in sections that 
are free from frosts until late Novem- 
ber. Other good varieties that should 
interest all growers follow: Alice, sin- 
gle flowers of silvery rose-pink suf- 
fused with carmine after opening; 
Prinz Heinrich, double, dark pink (a 
near red); Queen Charlotte, semi- 
double, deep pink, a charming kind 
that is good for cutting; Richard 
Ahrens, single, white, occasionally 
showing a trace of lavender; Whirl- 
wind, semidouble, pure white flowers 
of large size. 





GRADE STANDARDS. 

The trade will welcome the news 
that the grades on nursery stock 
adopted by the American Association 
of Nurserymen have been revised and 
reprinted in a 16-page pamphlet, 
“Horticultural Standards, 1936.” 
These grades are accepted throughout 
the industry and are observed in land- 
scape and government contracts. 
Anyone offering nursery stock for 
sale should know these standard 
grades and follow them. Those who 
want copies of this latest pamphlet, 
already mailed to members of the A. 
A. N., may secure them by writing to 
the secretary, Charles Sizemore, 
Louisiana, Mo. He states the price is 
25 cents per copy or $2 per dozen 
copies, postpaid. 


GRAFT GIRDLED TREES. 


Mice and rabbits have girdled more 
fruit trees than usual the past winter. 
Such trees can be bridge grafted now. 

Scion wood for bridge grafting 
should be cut while it is dormant and 
kept dormant until the grafting is 
done. The scion wood can be cut now 
and kept in moist sawdust or sand in 
a cool cellar until it is used for graft- 
ing. One-year-old terminals that grew 
from ten to twelve inches long and 
reached a diameter of a lead pencil 
make excellent scions. Water sprouts 
which matured well and show no 
winter injury may also be used. 
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Why the subscription list is increasing rapidly: 


The article in your March 1 issue, entitled “Soil Properties and 
Management,” is splendid. I do not know when I have read an article 
on soils that I felt covered the subject so completely. I think this is 
just the sort of material that we nursery people need and appreciate.— 
Sivesies L. Condon, General Manager, Outpost Nurseries, Inc., Ridge- 


field, Conn., March 6, 1936. 


We feel that we ought to write you commending very highly your 
issue of February 1. In our opinion it is very much like what a good 
nursery trade journal should be. Enclosed is check for subscription. — 


W. B. Clarke & Co., San Jose, Cal., Feb. 13, 1936. 


Why advertising is double that of a year ago: 


We have had mighty nice returns from the ads we ran in the 
February 15 and March 1 issues and are well satisfied with the results 
obtained—D. J. Sibbernsen, Treasurer, Nebraska Bridge Supply & 
Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., March 5, 1936. 


Our tree seed business was the best this year that we ever had, and 
advertising in the American Nurseryman was a big help.—Barteldes 
Seed Co., Denver, Colo., Feb. 8, 1936. 


Let your trade paper help you 
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Exhibits at Spring Shows 


Nurserymen’s Gardens Were the Whole Show 
at Detroit and a Prominent Part at Boston 


The transition of the big spring shows 
from the flower displays of yesteryear to 
the garden exhibitions of today has been 
nowhere better exemplified than in the 
Michigan flower and garden exhibition, 
in Convention Auditorium, Detroit, 
staged by the Michigan Horticultural 
Society, March 28 to April 3. 

The show features were the nine large 
gardens staged by nurserymen. Six of 
them occupied the center area of the two 
main halls, the sides of which were lined 
by trade booths. While these gardens 
were quite effective, they were not so 
elaborately staged, in landscape features 
nor in variety of plant material, as gar- 
dens at previous shows. A common fea- 
ture of these gardens was a pool, the 
gray concrete floor showing coldly 
through, so that one wit named it the 
Detroit pool show. However, it may be 
said that this device saved much soil- 
hauling and lawn-making. 

There was enough of both in the big 
garden of the Greening Nursery Co., 
Monroe, in a space 75x125 feet, dimin- 
ished at the curving sides of the front, 
facing the main entrance. Across a wide 
pool one saw a summerhouse as if dis- 
tantly, framed in evergreens. At the 
sides were groups of flowering shrubs, 
effectively used, including Viburnum 
Carlesii, Magnolia Soulangeana and 
Forsythia intermedia. At the back of 
this exhibit the landscape department of 
the nursery was strikingly represented 
by balled and burlapped evergreens up 
to a pair about ten feet in spread and 
twenty-five feet in height, on sleds ready 
for delivery. A feature of the entire ex- 
hibit was the prominent labeling of va- 
rieties with botanical and common 
names. 

Beyond was the rose garden of the 
Pontiae Nursery Co., Pontiac, about 
50x75 feet, the size of the remaining 
gardens. Within a hedge of hemlock 
boughs ran beds of rose plants in 
bloom, separated by a path of Baltimore 
flagstone from further beds which left 
a central lawn containing an oblong 
blue pool srith a single slender fountain. 
The rose plants were well spaced, not 
crowded artificially for effect, and the 
design was most pleasing. 

In the next room was the big rock 
garden of Martin Loeffler, Detroit. 
Here one of the gray pools was backed 
by a rockery, colored by yellow daffo- 
dils and pansies and pink Primula mal- 
acoides. A lawn ran in front of the 
pool, and at the sides were plantings 
of shrubs and evergreens. 

Backing that exhibit was the garden 
of the Monroe Nursery Co., Monroe. A 
low waterfall dropped from rocks at 
the back, where were striking groups 
of dogwood, forsythias, rhododendrons, 
ete. Paths for the visitors led through 
shrubbery at either side of the garden. 
A rustic summerhouse was on the right. 

Farther beyond was the garden staged 
by the Coryell Nursery, Birmingham, 
which depicted what the average gar- 
dener might do to his home grounds. 
A white picket fence ran around a wide 
lawn. Clumps of tulips were planted 
along a brick path paralleling the front, 
while evergreens and flowering shrubs 
were planted on the other three sides, 


where some color was given by pink 
hyacinths and the ever-present Primula 
malacoides rosea. 

The corners of the hall at the Cass 
avenue entrance were divided into two 
large spaces. One of these was occupied 
by the Hav’alook Gardens, Fowlerville. 
Beds of plants formed a_ horseshoe 
around a lawn about a pool. To the 
left were small forsythias, pink rhodo- 
dendrons and bleeding hearts against 
evergreens, with yellow tulips and daffo- 
dils in front of them, and a bed of tall 
nicotianas in the central back. At the 
right was a low rockery. 

In the opposite corner was a garden 
of more ambitious landseape effect, by 
the Wolverine Tree & Landscape Co., 
Detroit. In the lawn was a small pool, 
gravel lined, with a clump of smal! 
white birches beyond and spruces as a 
background. Within borders confined 
by low evergreens was a rose plot of 
Golden Salmon ramblers, and English 
primroses and daffodils made touches 
of color. A rustic summerhouse was at 
the back, to the left. 


The remaining garden was in the ad- 
jacent hall, where the Edelweiss Gar- 
dens, Detroit, did well in producing a 
naturalistic effect. The pool here gave 
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the effect of a narrow rivulet flowing 
through, crossed by a bridge of boughs, 
Clumps of shrubs, some in flower, and 
evergreens at the back and corners hid 
and revealed plots planted with ferns 
English primroses, doronicums, myoso. 
tis, lilies of the valley, daffodils, ete, 
Interesting labels were attached to 
shrubs, flowers and stones. A stone 
eabin in the corner housed show posters, 

All of the nurserymen who staged 
gardens were represented in booths 
near by. In addition there were two 
local seed firms, the American Seed Co, 
and the Lohrman Seed Co., while W. 
Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, had its 
usual colorful staging of sweet peas, 

The Marine City Nursery Co. offered 
shrubbery and plants. Jacob Bauman 
sold dahlia roots. The Century Flower 
Shop had rose bowls and bunches of 
dyed statice. Melvin A. Wyant, Men- 
tor, O., showed rosebushes. Smokiewiez 
Bros., or Charles Warnecke Co., sold 
plants. Swift & Co. exhibited Vigoro, 
The Foodndrink Co. demonstrated gar. 
den hose insect control. Brooks’ Lawn 
Sprinkling System exhibited under. 
ground sprinkling apparatus. 


Boston’s Spring Show. 


Three years ago Boston’s 
flower show opened with all banks 
elosed, and the exhibition proved a 
triumphant suecess. This year the floods 
that devastated New England increased 
the difficulties in staging the show, but 
in spite of all obstacles, some of which 
seemed overwhelming, every available 
inch of space was taken for the ex. 
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We carry a complete line of Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings, Forest Tree Seedlings, Ornamental Shade Trees, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines and Perennials. 


Write for our Latest Bulletin showing grade counts. 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


R. S. Lake 
Sec.-Treas. 

















J EWELL WHOLESALE 


68th YEAR of wholesale production for the Trade. * * * GENERAL 
LINE in the hardy varieties of Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens and Plants. 
* * * LINING-out stock. * * * LARGE-flowered Clematis. 


SEND FOR Jewell’s bi-weekly price bulletin; it offers many seasonal and 
profitable bargains in choice stock for retailing, and liners. 


THE JEWELL NURSERY COMPANY 
Pouch N, LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


1500 Acres 





Founded 1868 
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.eeeess+@ good supply of 
SOUR and SWEET CHERRIES 
APPLE — PEACH — PEAR 
ORNAMENTALS — ROSES 


PRIVET AMOOR NORTH 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS 


Write for new TRADE LIST, 
just off the press. 


Will appreciate your WANT 
LIST. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
E. S. Welch, Pres. Shenandoah, Iowa 


"One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 
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LINING- OUT , 
STOCK 


Grown from the 
finest seed 
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Write for our 
Wholesale Price List 


DAMMAAR 





MATHEWS - EGGERT 
NURSERY 
342 Apple Ave.. 








Muskegon, Mich. 











We are long on Fruit 
Trees — i-year, fruiting 
age, standard and dwarf 
trees; Shrubs, Perenni- 
als and Evergreens. 


Write for low prices. 





Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Ine. 
Dansville New York 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 
Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 
Cc. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Connecticut 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Largest Growers in America 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














Canterbury #oxluood 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 


center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
ices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 








hibition that opened March 23 in Me- 
chanics building, Boston, Mass. 

The treatment of Grand hall was 
never so good, not even in the centen- 
nial year. A beautiful formal garden 
in the center, with well blended tulip 
borders; a long pool in the center, bor- 
dered with primroses; a verdant lawn, 
and a hedge of Taxus capitata made a 
charming ensemble. This exhibit, from 
Mrs. F. F. Brewster, Dublin, N. H., 
George M. Finnie superintendent, was 
staged under exceptional difficulties, 
the materials having to come through 
the flooded areas. 

Along the sides of the same hall 
were two beautiful exhibits of hardy 
azaleas from Bay State Nurseries, Inc., 
North Abington, Mass., and the Weston 
Nurseries, Weston, Mass. Tall, well 
flowered Cornus florida dotted the back 
of the borders, which were sloped up 
high and produced a charming effect. 
The rich orange azalea, Miss Louisa 
Hunnewell, was especially noteworthy 
here. 

In the two corners of Grand hall 
directly opposite the cymbidium dis- 
plays, were two splendid rock garden 
plantings of informal character. The 
garden of the Kelsey Highlands Nurs- 
ery, East Boxford, Mass., covering 750 
square feet, won by a narrow margin 
over the entry of the Snowflake Gar- 
dens, Winchester, Mass. The former 
garden had a stream and pool, while 
the latter did not use water, but had 
natural, massive, weatherworn New 
England ledges that were beautifully 
placed and won plaudits on every 
hand. The plantings in both entries 
were in excellent taste. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries, West New- 
bury, Mass., had a sloping bank plant- 
ed to rhododendrons, azaleas and kal- 
mias, which was well done. Albert A. 
Hulley & Son, Middleboro, Mass., had 
a well planted rose garden; the plants 
were all splendidly flowered, and the 
fences were covered with such varieties 
as Scorcher, Doubloons, Golden Climber 
and Princess van Orange. While this 
rose garden received only second prize 
in the class in which it competed, the 
local committee bestowed the presi- 
dent’s cup on it as the most outstand- 
ing exhibit in the show. 

Bay State Nurseries, Inc., had an 
excellent garden, in which green foliage 
was the keynote. Callunas and ericas 
were features. 

Bay State Nurseries, Inc., won 
a silver medal for the most artistic 
trade exhibit, a quaint booth where 
herb plants were sold, while bronze 
medals went to Breck’s, the W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., Andrew R. Kennedy, 
New York, and Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
New York, for their attractive booths. 

William N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass., 
received a silver medal for a table 
rock garden containing over 100 va- 
rieties in flower. L. Sherman Adams 
won first prize for a group of fifty 
square feet of gerberas. Thomas Ro- 
land, Ine., received a silver medal for 
a group of saintpaulias, the variety 
Neptune receiving an award of merit. 





VALLEAU C. CuRTIS, the junior mem- 
ber of the Charles G. Curtis Co., Calli- 
coon, N. Y., March 7 addressed the senior 
class of the New York state college of 
forestry at Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, of which he himself is a graduate, 
on the differences of root systems of 
wild and nursery-grown trees. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Jackson & Perkins Patented Roses 
may now be secured from a group of 
selected growers throughout the na- 
tion. The following firms have been 
licensed to rewholesale J & P Pat- 
ented Roses: 


Adams Nurs. Inc., Springfield, 7. 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 
Brown Floral Co., Salt Lake City, Mitah. 
urr, C. R. & Co. Manchester, Conn. 
Cashman Nurs., ‘Owatonna, Minn. 
Chase Nurs. Co., Chase, Alabama 
Cole Nurs. Co., Painesville, Ohio 
Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. 
Dixie Rose Nurs., Tyler, Texas 
Dreer, Hy. A. Inc., Riverton, N. J. 
Germain Seed & Plant Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

H 


Mount Arbor Nurs., Shenandoah, lowa 
_ Rueht- a oo. San Jose, Cal. 
h Nu Sh h, lowa 
Smith w.é T. *tbe., Geneva, N. Y. 
Somerset Rose Nurs., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio 
Vaughan's Seed Store, Chena. mH. 
Westover ~~ hg 4 Mo 
Cc. E. Wilson & Co., Ine » Manchester, Conn. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York State 











A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











Disease Control 


EXTEND ELM DISEASE CONTROL. 


Extension of the Dutch elm disease 
quarantine to include twenty-six new 
townships in New Jersey and thirteen 
new towns in New York was announced 
March 31 by Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace. This extension, ef- 
fective April 1, was reported to be 
made necessary by the finding in the 
new areas of a small number of trees 
which had become diseased. Any re- 
cent spread of Dutch elm disease which 
may have occurred cannot be definitely 
known until scouting starts again as 
the trees come into leaf, according to 
Lee A. Strong, chief of the bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine, who 
is in charge of the department’s cam- 
paign to save the American elm from 
destruction by this disease. 

The following territory is added to 
the area previously regulated: 

New Jersey—Townships of Bethlehem, Clin- 
ton, Franklin, Lebanon, Readington, Tewks- 
bury and Union, in Hunterdon county; township 
of Madison, in Middlesex county; townships of 
Holmdel, Matawan and Raritan, in Monmouth 
county; townships of Mount Olive and Washing- 
ton, in Morris county; townships of Hardystown, 
Lafayette, Sparta, Vernon and Wantage, in Sus- 
sex county; townships of Allamuchy, Franklin. 
Hope, Independence, Mansfield, Oxford, Washing- 
ton and White, in Warren county. 

New York—Towns of Blooming Grove, Chester. 
Highland, Monroe, Tuxedo, Warwick and 
bury, in Orange county; towns of Carmel, Phil- 
lipstown, Putnam Valley and South East, in Put 
nam county; towns of Lewisboro and North Salem. 
in Westchester county. 


The area previously regulated in- 


cluded the following cities, towns, bor- 
oughs or other political subdivisions: 


Connecticut—Towns of Darien, Fairfield, Green- 
wich, New Canaan, Norwalk, Stamford and West- 
port, in Fairfield county. 

New Jersey—Counties of Bergen, Essex. Hud- 
son, Passaic, Somerset and Union; townships of 
Princeton and West Windsor and the city of 
Princeton, in Mercer county; townships of East 
Brunswick, Lincoln, Milltown, North Brunswick. 
Piscataway, Raritan, Roosevelt, Sayreville, South 
Brunswick, South River and Woodbridge; 
boroughs of Dunellen, Highland Park and Metu- 
chen, and cities of New Brunswick, Perth Amboy 
and South Amboy, in Middlesex county; town- 
ships of Boonton, Chatham, Chester, Danville. 
Hanover, Jefferson, Mendham, Montville, Morris. 
Passaic, Pequannock, Randolph, Rockaway and 
Roxbury; boroughs of Dover, Florham lark and 
Mendham, and cities of Madison and Morristown, 
in Morris county. 

New York—Counties of Bronx, Kings, Nassau, 
New York, Queens, Richmond and Rockland; 
towns of Bedford, Cortlandt, East Chester, 
Greenburg, Harrison, Mamaroneck, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Mount Vernon, New Castle, New Rochelle, 
North Castle, Ossining, Pelham, Poundridge, Rve. 
Scarsdale, Somers, White Plains, Yonkers and 
Yorktown, in Westchester county. 





MAY SPREAD MILD MOSAIC. 


In an article entitled “The Identity 
of Raspberry Mosaics” appearing in a 
recent number of the journal Phyto- 
pathology, Prof. L. M. Cooley, plant 
disease specialist at the New York state 
experiment station, describes inocula- 
tion experiments and field studies with 
raspberries in which he was able to 
prove that the so-called mild mosaic, 
almost universally present in the purple 
raspberry Columbian, is a transmissible 
virus disease. 

The studies showed also that this 
virus is the same as that which causes 
red raspberry mosaic, the most common 
and injurious of all of the raspberry 
virus troubles in New York state. The 
mildness of the disease in the Colum- 
bian variety is accounted for by the 
natural resistance of that variety to 
the mosaic, says Professor Cooley. 

Despite the fact that commercial 
plantings of Columbian raspberries may 


themselves suffer little from mild mo 
saic, they are nevertheless a distinct 
menace to near-by healthy plantings of 
other raspberries, particularly black 
raspberries, which suecumb quickly to 
attacks of mosaic. Isolation of all 
plantings of healthy raspberries from 
plantings of the purple Columbian vari- 
ety is recommended as a _ necessary 
measure if the healthy stock is to be 
maintained virus-free. 





UPROOT DISEASED TREES. 


The recent uprooting of millions of 
sick, wild and abandoned peach and 
citrus trees in the southeast has made 
commercial orchards safer from phony 
peach disease, peach mosaic and citrus 
eanker. For the last seven months 
crews hired with funds allotted from 
emergency relief appropriations of 1935 
and directed by the Department of Agri- 
culture have scouted the areas where 
the presence of diseased fruit trees was 
known or suspected. 

Phony peach disease is present in 
fifteen southeastern states. Its natural 
spread—probably by the peach borer— 
is slow. Infected nursery stock is 
mainly responsible for its artificial 
spread. Annual surveys of nurseries 
and orchards and prompt destruction 
of infected stock reduced the number 
of diseased trees in the more heavily 
infected areas from 177 per thousand 
in 1929 to less than twenty per thou- 
sand in 1935. 

In the last six months an emergency 
force of 2,000 men in 129 counties of 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


eleven states has removed more thap 
2,500,000 abandoned and 5,000,000 es. 
eaped peach trees. In twelve states the 
crews have inspected the environs of 
113 commercial peach nurseries, twenty. 
six of which had been exposed to ip. 
fection. Their inspection of 9,300,009 
peach trees in 34,500 orchards jy 
eighteen states resulted in the discovery 
and eradication of 66,000 infecteg 
trees. 

Citrus canker is an extremely infee. 
tious and destructive bacterial diseage. 
It was apparently eliminated between 
1914 and 1928 by the eradication of 
every diseased tree in all the gulf coast 
area except a noncommercial district 
in Texas and Oklahoma. Surveys in 
1934 and 1935 brought to light 1,409 
diseased trees on forty-one properties 
in four counties in the Houston-Galves. 
ton-Beaumont area of Texas. All these 
infections, many of long standing, were 
on abandoned or escaped citrus plants, 

Peach mosaic, a virus disease that 
spreads with appalling rapidity, has 
been found in the commercial peach 
belt of Mesa county, Colorado, and in 
ten widely scattered counties in the 
noncommercial area of central Texas 
A survey in 1934 showed the presence 
of about 3,000 diseased trees in the 
Palisade area of Mesa county. A year 
later more than 30,000 were found ané 
removed from this area. Eradication 
of diseased trees from this area will be 
continued during the spring and sum. 
mer of 1936. 


R. M. Teacur, San Dimas, Cal., has 
taken over the Hobbs-Gregg Nurseries, 
Ine., and will operate the establishment 
in conjunction with his original place, 
specializing in citrous fruits, subtropical 
and ornamentals. 








double pink. 


B. & A. Specialties 


All fine, specimen plants of the best quality. 


Taxus—Capitata, Cuspidata, Brevifolia. 
Red-flowering Dogwood—46 to 12 ft. 


Japanese Cherries—bush form, standard form, weeping single and 


Magnolias—Stellata, Alexandrina, Lennei, Amabilis, Alba Superba. 
Hybrid Rhododendrons— in variety. 

Carolina Hemlock, 5 to 6 ft.; Berberis Julianz, 11/2 to 2 ft. 

Koster’s Blue Spruce, 6 to 8 ft.; Pieris Japonica, 1!/p to 2 ft. 


Prices gladly quoted on your requirements. 


Write for 1936 wholesale catalogue. 


Bobbink & Atkins, sox v, Rutherford, N. J. 














Red barberry seedlings 


Buddleia Ile de France 
Rosa Roulettii 
Polygonum Aubertii 
Green barberry seedlings 


HILLTOP NURSERIES 














Red barberry grown from cuttings 


Get our complete new catalogue of desirable 
lining-out and finished stock. Write 


Box 
100 


Per 100 
6to9-in. $3.50 
pots 4.75 
6.00 
7.50 
2-in. pots 7.50 

6 to 9-in., $8.00 per 1000 


2-in. pots 
2%4-in. pots 


CASSTOWN, OHIO 
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——— HARDY LILI BS 


oz. 100 
5 at 100 rate; 6 at doz. rate. 
pas oy 8 to 9 ins. cir... ..$1.70 $12.00 
Elegans, first size....... - 1.40 10.00 
Second size . “« _ ose BOO 7.00 
enryi (the Golden Speciosum) : 
- ins. cir, and up........ 50 18.00 
8&8 to OE, GOP. cecuee ioale 
7 ine. cif....... 
6 ines. cif....... ooes 
5 B ims. Cif... ce eeees 
4 to 5 ins. cir. 
Philippinense Formosanum : 
4 to 6 ins. cir 
3 to 4 ins. cir 
2 to 3 ins. cir.... 
1% to 2 ins. cir.. 
Regale, 9 ins. cir. and up... 
8 to 9 ins, cir. wie 
7 to 8 ins. cir 
6 to ins. cir.. 
§ to ins. cir 
: a ins, = 
ins. 
qusceonm ‘Album: 
8 to 9 ins. cir. 2.2 
Speciosum Rubrum (Magnificum): 
SD OD © ORM Gee ccccscccces $1.70 $12.00 
Tenuifolium (Coral Lily): 
2-year, No. 1, 3 ins. 
ORE BD cccccccseccecs 
2-year, No. 2, 2 to 3 ins. cir 
l-year, No. 1, 1% to 2 ins. 
Tigrinum (Single Tiger L ay ): 
7 ins. cir. and up...... 1.2 
6 to 7 ins. cir. —_ 
5 to 6 ins. cir.. ; 
4 to 5 ins. cir....... 
Tigrinum Flore-pleno (Dou- 
ble Tiger Lily): 
First size, 6 ins.cir.and up. 1 
Second size, 4 to 6 ins. cir. 1. 
Umbellatum, first size. . 1. 
Second size ......... 1. 
Terms: F.o.b. Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Less 3 per cent discount for cash with 
order. Prompt delivery. Order TODAY 


- M. GROOTENDORST 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 











TREE SEEDS 
— All Kinds — 


Chinese Elm Seedlings 
for spring shipment 


The Barteldes Seed Co. 


Since 1867 
Denver _- Colo. 











Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on “Im- 
proved Practices in Propagation by 
Seed,” reprinted from The American 
Nurseryman. 
Price 25c (postpaid) 
HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 


Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 
Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 











Milton Nursery Co. 
Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 


teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Seedlings, Fruit and Shade Trees, in 
assortment. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 
Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











TENT CATERPILLAR. 


The eastern tent caterpillar is a native 
American insect that feeds upon the foli- 
age of wild cherry and apple and forms 
nests in the forks of the branches in 
May. Every ten or eleven years it is 
exceedingly abundant in the east and de 
foliates trees, even in orchards. At such 
times the nests are conspicuous every- 
where along the roadsides, and the trees 
are stripped of their leaves. New leaves 
are put out later in the season, but the 
trees are greatly weakened. Outbreaks 
have occurred in 1902, 1913, 1924 and 
1935. 

The insect occurs throughout the east 
ern United States and Canada, and west 
ward to the Rocky mountains, The usual 
food plants are wild cherry and apple, 
but the caterpillars may feed upon other 
kinds of fruit trees, roses, witch-hazel, 
beech, barberry, oak, willow, poplar, 
birch and other trees and shrubs. 

The eggs are laid in June and July on 
the small twigs of the food plant and 
hatch the following April. The cater- 
pillars from each egg cluster live to- 
gether in the same nest and go out of it 
to feed, but are usually in the nest dur- 
ing the night and in stormy weather. 
They molt several times, become full- 
grown in about six weeks and spin white, 
silken cocoons, from which the adult 
moths emerge two weeks later. There is 
only one annual generation. 

The small, gray eggs are deposited in 
clusters of 200 or more, encireling the 
twigs and covered with a brownish, glue- 
like substance. The mature caterpillar 
is two inches or more in length, blackish 
above and below, blue along the sides, and 
striped white along the back. It is thinly 
covered with light brown hairs. The 
white cocoon is about an inch long and 
half as thick. The adult is a reddish 
brown moth, with two whitish stripes 
extending obliquely across each fore 
wing. The female has a wing spread of 
about one and one-half, and the male 
about one and one-eighth inches. 

Several other insects of different hab- 
its and life histories are often confused 
with the tent caterpillar, chief among 
which are the bagworm, fall webworm 
and the forest tent caterpillar. 

The eastern tent caterpillar in nature 
is checked by its natural enemies, chiefly 
by insect parasites and predators, a bae 
terial wilt disease and birds. 

Control measures consist of removing 
and burning the egg clusters, removing 
the nests and destroying the caterpillars 
by crushing or burning, burning the 
nests on the trees, which may kill or in- 
jure the branches, and spraying with 
lead arsenate. They are described at 
length in a recent bulletin on this insect, 
by Dr. W. E. Britton, issued by the Con- 
necticut agricultural experiment station, 
New Haven. 





RAYMOND WITTRUP, associated with the 
Marshall Floral Co., Marshall, Mo., for 
the past twelve years, has become sales 
manager for the Coryell Nurseries, De- 
troit, Mich. 


J. E. AHRENS, operating the Mount 
Pleasant Gardens, formerly at Fort 
Thomas, Ky., is now located on the Lick- 
ing pike, four miles south of Newport, 
Ky. Thirty-five acres will be planted to 
shrubs, evergreens, shade and fruit trees 
and also annual, perennial and rock 
plants. Future business will be conducted 
from the new address, and visitors will 
be welcome at all times. 


15 








BUXUS SUFFRUTICOSA 


True Dwarf, Old-fashioned, or English 
Boxwood 
Each plant an_ individual perfect 
specimen The ideal plant for border- 
ing walks, edging flower beds and Rose 
gardens. 

Inches Inches 10 rate 100 rate 
high re each each 
5 ‘ $0.15 80. 09 

5- 6 a ° 
6- 8 § . a 
8-10 i- 4 
5 
7 


» 
7 .20 
7 

8-10 35 
5 
85 


% 
% 
10-12 
10-12 


BUXUS SEMPERVIRENS 


American, or Common Boxwood 

Yearly pruning gives our plants their 
heavy, bushy form and heavy, compact 
foliage. Especially suitable for speci- 
men, hedge planting and window boxes 

All balled and burlapped 

Inches Inches 100 rate 
high spread ac each 
9-12 


WRITE FOR poy ON LARGER 
SIZES 


NO PAC got ( ‘HARGES ALL PRICES 
ET F.O.B. MILTON 


H. Ernest Conwell, Inc. 
Box A Milton, Delaware 














EVERGREEN TREES 
AND SHRUBS 
Rooted Cuttings 
Lining-out Stock 


Large Assortment of 
Small Balled Stock 
Write for catalogue 


SHERWOOD 


NURSERY COMPANY 


141 S. E. 65th Ave., Portland, Ore. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 














CHINESE ELM SEEDS 
(Home-Grown) 
Ulmus Parvifolia (few) ready now. 
Ulmus Pumila, ready early spring. 
SEEDLIN ~ 
Parvifolia, up to 3 to 4 f 
Pumila (few) up to 18 to te. 
SEEDLINGS GROWN ON CONTRACT 


HOME NURSERY Richland, Wash. 











News of the Trade 


EASTERN COUNCIL. 


Representatives of nurserymen’s asso- 
eiations in the North Atlantic states 
met at New York city, March 18, to 
organize the Council of Eastern Nurs- 
erymen in accordance with plans. formed 
at Trenton, N. J., early in_ the 
year. Officers elected were: Chairman, 
J. Howes Humphreys, of the Andorra 
Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; vice- 
chairman, Fred S. Baker, of the North- 
eastern Forestry Co., Cheshire, Conn.; 
secretary-treasurer, H. A. Neldrett, of 
the Stumpp & Walter Co., Farmingdale, 
N. Y. Beyond the election and instruct- 
ing the secretary to urge the codpera- 
tive organizations to pay dues accord- 
ing to the schedule recommended at the 
Trenton meeting, no action was taken, 
and no constitution or by-laws were 
prepared. 

The representatives reported the sup- 
port of the eastern council by the or- 
ganizations they represented. In attend- 
ance, besides the officers elected, were 
D. Leslie Seott, Elmsford, N. Y.; P. J. 
Van Melle, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Hugo 
De Wildt, Greenwood, R. I.; Donald D. 
Wyman, North Abington, Mass.; Rob- 
ert Pyle, West Grove, Pa.; Edward 
Phillips, Andover, N. J.; P. M. Koster, 
Huntington Station, N. Y.; John Jen- 
nings, Springfield, N. J.; E. S. Boerner, 
Newark, N. Y., and L. E. Wissenbach, 
Sane, | Pa. 


MINNESOTA COMMITTEES. 


For the past two years both the presi 
dent and the vice-president of the Min- 
nesota State Nurserymen’s Association 
have been elected from Wabasha coun- 
ty. So President Bj. Loss ang Vice- 
president R. D. Underwood have issued 
an invitation for the summer meeting te 
be held at Lake City, promising plenty 
of fishing at Lake Pepin. 

The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation is as follows: J. V. Bailey, St. 
Paul; Morton Arneson, St. Louis Park; 
Frank L. Seifert, Stillwater; John An- 
drews, Faribault, and R. N. Ruedlinger, 
Minneapolis. W. T. Cowperthwaite, St. 
Paul, is secretary and H. S. Reid, treas- 
urer. 

The newly appointed legislative com- 
mittee, which will have the problem of 
state nurseries on its hands, is com- 
posed of E. P. Swenson, chairman; 
J. V. Bayley, John Andrews and John 
Hawkins. 

To honor the memory of Minnesota’s 
pioneer horticulturist, Peter M. Gideon, 
a committee of three has been appointed 
to supervise the landscaping of the 
grounds on which rests the Gideon me- 
morial tablet. The committee is com- 
posed of Jacob Juhl, Morton Arneson 
and R. N. Ruedlinger. 





MINNESOTA SHORT COURSE. 


The annual short course in horticul- 
ture held recently at University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn., brought many com- 
mercial growers together. Some came 
long distances in spite of bad weather 
conditions. 

Professor Yeager gave an informal 
talk on tree roots that contained sur- 
prising data. It was stated that the 
roots of the jack pine extend thirty- 


two feet, while those of the blue spruce 
do not extend in any direction farther 
than one-half the height of the tree. 
Of thirty-one species measured, ninety 
per cent of the roots were found in 
the upper four feet of soil. It was 
not found to be true that all tree roots 
go down in search of water. In one 
section, the roots of willows were found 
to go down several feet, while on higher 
ground the roots of large trees were 
much nearer the surface. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY FLOOD. 


The eastern states through which the 
flooding waters of the Connecticut river 
have taken their toll in property dam- 
age and loss of lives have witnessed 
the greatest catastrophe in their his- 
tory. The receding waters have now 
left in their wake a terrible state of 
upheaval. Beginning in upper Vermont 
and continuing through Massachusetts 
to a point below Hartford, Conn., dam- 
age to private property owners, large 
factories, utility companies, city and 
state roads and buildings reaches a 
figure estimated high in the millions. 
The Anderson Nursery, located but a 
short distance from the river bank at 
West Springfield, emerged from the 
flood waters with mud-covered ever- 
greens. At this writing, damages were 








AZALEA MOLLIS 


“a a Per 1000 
{to 6-in ‘ $40.00 
6 to 8-in we a ‘Se 


60.00 
8 to 12-in.. ..10.00 80.00 


All plants are transplanted, one year, 
field-grown, and well hardened. A small 
ball of earth with each 
plant. The hardiest and 
most beautiful azalea of 
them all. 
Cash with order: 2 per 
cent discount and free 
packing 
Write for a general trade 
list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 











GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specimen and Lining-out 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMA) 


still undetermined, but did not 
to be heavy. 

The beautiful grounds of the larp 
J. W. Adams Nursery Co., Westfiely 
were badly inundated, but because 
the muddy condition of the grounds } 
was impossible to estimate the di AMAages 
at this time. 


a PPear 


COMING EVENTS. 


The American Rock Garden Society 
will hold its third annual meeting, x 
Boston, Mass., May 1 and 2. An jy 
formal exhibition of rock and alpine 
plants brought by members will be hel 
in connection with the business meet- 
ing, in Horticultural Hall. 


AN ORDER of peach, plum and pea 
trees was recently shipped to the super. 
intendent of gardens at Amritsar, Indig 
by the Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex 
While the firm has made shipments over 
a wide territory, this is the first to Indi 
in the recollection of W. C. Griffing, 


THE Milwaukee County Landscape Gar. 
deners’ Association was recently organ. 
ized at Milwaukee, Wis. Officers wer 
elected as follows: President, Alexander 
W. Klokner; vice-president, Frank Holt. 
ketter; secretary, William Stabelfeldt; 
treasurer, Anthony A. Singer; directors, 
E. F. Knief, Walter Fischer, E. Semrad, 
William J. Tills and Carl Schneider. 








:  Espalier or | 


| | 
Jy 


Trained | 
Fruit Trees | 


Something that has 
created public inter. 
st. 


Rare and unusual Or. 
namental Fruit trees 
for every home owner. 
The Nurseryman and | 
the landscape profes. 
sion will find our il- 
lustrated folder full 
of suggestions and 
information. 

We shall be glad te 
send you one. 


A. M. GROOTENDORST 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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FERNS. sakcic 


Native Perennials, Bulbs and Vines 
Send for Catalogue 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
Exeter, N. H. 














Daphne Odora 


3" x 4", well established 
lining-out stock. 
$10.00 per 100. $80.00 per 1000. 


JOE KOIDA, FLORIST 
R-11, Milwaukie, Oregon 











SUGAR MAPLE — AMERICAN ELM 


Specimens 
2500 Sugar Maple up to 3-in. cal. 
Several thousand Elm up to 8-in. cal. 
Plenty of 4-in. and 5-in. Also some Acer 
Rubrum specimens up to 6-in. cal. 


Chesterton Nurseries, Inc. 
Chesterton, Ind. 














HARDY PERENNIALS 


Send for Toole’s Trade List of Twenty- 
five New, Unusual or Little Known 
Perennials and Rock Garden Plants. 
Potted plants at prices that make 
a trial planting inexpensive. 
W. A. TOOLE, of Garry-nee-Dule 
Baraboo, Wis. 











TREE PEONIES 

Flow. Crabapples - Jap. Cherries 

French Lilacs - Fine Evergreens 
Ask for List of Specialties 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Michigan 











Xander 
k Holt. 
lfeldt; 
rectors, 
emrad, 
‘ider. 
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ROSES AND SHRUBS 


F.0.B. NURSERY STORAGE IN OHIO. Sub- 
to being unsold when order is received at 
ge. Stored in bulk. Packing at cost. xx, 5: 

No. 1, 10; No. 1%, 20; No. 2, 30 to bundle. 

’ and No. 1, 15c each: American Pillar, Chap- 
jin’s Pink Climber, xx; Chaplin's Pink Cl., Cl. 
american Beauty, Paul's Scarlet. Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, Scorcher, xx; Silver Moon, Silver Moon, xx; 
amelie Gravereaux, Conrad F. Meyer, Dr. Eck- 
ener, Hansa, Sarah Van Fleet, Sir Thos. Lipton. 

No. 1%, 12c each: American Pillar, Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, Scorcher, Magna Charta, Conrad F. 
Meyer, Sarah Van Fleet, Sir Thos. Lipton. 

Yo.2, 8c: American Pillar, Dr. W. Van Fleet. 
primrose, Amelie Gravereaux, Conrad F. Meyer, 
sir Thos. Lipton, Pink Grootendorst. 

No. 8, 4c: F._J. Grootendorst. 

No. 1, 13c: Climbing Baby Rambler, Crimson 
Rambler, Roserie, Ghislaine de Feligonde (yel- 
jow Rambler), Ghislaine de Feligonde, xx. 

0. , 10¢: . Baby Rambler, Crimson Ram 
pler, Ghislaine de Feligonde (yellow Rambler). 

No. 2, 7c: Cl. Baby Rambler, Crimson Ram- 
, Roserie. 

a 1, 10c: Dorothy Perkins, Marie Gouchault 
(Improved Dorothy Perkins), White Dorothy 
Perkins, Excelsa. 

No. 1%, 8c: Excelsa, Marie Gouchault. 

No. 2, 6c: Excelsa (red Dorothy Perkins). 

Wisteria Chinensis (not seedlings), medium, 
10: 12 to 18 ins., 2 branches, 7c. 

Forsythia Spectabilis, 18 to 24 ins., branched, 


8e each. 

Privet Amoor River North, liners, $11.00 per 
1000. 

Orange Quince, 12 to 18 ins., 6c each. 


Anger’s Quince (for understocks), No. 1, 
: No. 2, $20.00; No. 3, $15.00 per 1000. 


Verhalen Nursery Co. 
Seottsville, Tex. 








The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 
Rhododendrons, 
Kalmia, Azaleas 
and Pieris 
Write for 1936 Prices 


La Bars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 











RHODODENDRONS 
HEMLOCKS AZALEAS 
KALMIA latifolia 
ABIES Fraseri 


and other native plants both nurs- 
ery grown and collected. 


Price list mailed on request. 


ANTHONY LAKE NURSERY 
Pineola, N. C. 











Broad-Leaved Evergreens 


FROM THE HIGHLANDS 
OF THE CAROLINAS 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge are Headquarters for 
Hardy Native American Plants. Our supply in 
both Nursery Grown and Collected woods-grown is 
sufficient to supply the demand. 
Azaleas, Leucothoe, Kalmia, Rhododendrons, An- 
dromedas, Orchids, Vines, Climbers, Creepers, 
Ferns, Liliums, Trilliums, Dicentras, and hun- 
dreds of others of tried and tested merit are grown 
and carried in large supply. Our 44 years’ prac- 
tical experience, quality, quantity, variety, low 
ee and unequalled organization are at your 
command. Complete catalogue and Surplus list 
will be sent on request. 


E. C. ROBBINS, Gardens of the Blue Ridge 





ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 








BEAUTIFY RHODE ISLAND ROADS. 


April 1 the Rhode Island state de- 
partment of public roads started an ex- 
tensive program, with the codperation 
of the state department of agriculture, 
for beautifying the highways through- 
out the state. Such trees as elms, 
maples, birches, Japanese cherries and 
weeping willows will be set out on each 
side of the highways, as well as ram- 
bler roses and other flowering shrubs, 
while the embankments will be seeded. 

For this beautification program, sev- 
eral thousand dollars have been appro- 
priated by various communities. Among 
the latest towns to make appropriations 
for this purpose are Middletown and 
Portsmouth, each donating $200. The 
work will be under the direction of Wil- 
liam D. Barrows, landscape engineer of 
the state board of agriculture. W. H. M. 


PLANTS ABOUT GAS STATIONS. 


Some of the newer forms of well 
known flower varieties are described 
by Edward C. Vick, horticulturist and 
garden editor of several newspapers, 
in “Helpful Beautification Hints,” in 
the March-April issue of the magazine 
the Sign of the Shell, published for the 
Shell oil organization. 

Mr. Vick concerns himself with the 
beautifying of gas stations, by the 
placement of window boxes and by 
plantings of flowers. Illustrating the 
article are cuts of annual larkspur, 
Calendula Chrysantha, the carnation- 
flowered poppy and a gas station at 
Framingham, Mass., showing small ever- 
greens in pots and window boxes with 
luxuriant plants. Not only did the 
plants’ beauty attract customers to this 
station, but the greenery broke the 
glare of the light reflected during the 
hot days of summer from the light- 
eolored building. 

The article is one of a series of three 
prepared by Mr. Vick for the Shell 
periodical, the series being planned as 
a follow-up of articles appearing last 
year in the March, April and May 
issues. 


OBITUARY. 


Lucius D. Mills. 


One of Minnesota’s pioneer nursery- 
men, Lucius D. Mills, said to be one of 
the earliest cultivators of strawberries 
and raspberries in that state, died 
March 21 at his home in Garden City, 
Minn., near Mankato, at the age of 87 
years. For many years Mr. Mills con- 
ducted the Mills Lake Nursery on his 
farm near Garden City. 

Mr. Mills was born in Cook county, 
Ill., a few miles from Chicago, but had 
lived in Minnesota since 1854, He lived 
on the same farm for fifty-seven years. 
Five children, all of whom were present 
when their father died, survive Mr. 
Mills. Funeral services were held March 
24 in the Garden City Christian church. 





ALBERT JOSEPH BooTH, nurseryman of 
Miami Beach, Fla., died there March 6. 


J. M. WriGut, nurseryman, aged 60 
years, was found dead March 24 near 
his home in Longview, Tex. 


W. H. CuDABACK, nurseryman of Napa, 
Cal., recently talked at Calistoga, Cal., 
on gardening before the local garden 
club. 
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FINAL CLOSE OUT 


Russian Olive 
1700 6to 9-in 
1500 § to 12- 
6500 12 to 18- 


Chinese Elm 


13,200 6 to 12-in 
31,900 12 to 18-in. 
2,200 2to $-ft... 


Honey Locust — 95% thornless 


4,700 4to 6- 
13,500 6 to 12-i 
4.400 12 to 18-i 


Green Ash 


6600 4to 6- 
6900 6 to 12-i 
800 12 to 18- 


Per 

1000 Per lot 
$8.00 
13.00 
76.00 


- 4.00 50.00 
- 10.00 300.00 
. 23.00 41.50 


250 Colorado Gypsophila, 2-yr. field- 
grown guaranteed at least 50% 
double, $12.00 per 100; $24.00 per lot. 
Immediate delivery. Orders will be 


filled in rotation and checks promptly 
returned if sold out on receipt of orders 


10% Discount and Free Boxing 
For Cash with Order 


FRANK M. RICHARD, JR. 
P. 0. Box 363, —_Fort Colllins, Colorado 











20,000 CHERRY, Montmorency and 
Richmond, 2-year, XX 
. and inch. 
6,000 SPIRAZA, Vanhouttel, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, Ameriean, Vase and Me- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, Norway, transplanted, 
up to 2% inches. 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 

400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 

1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 5 feet. 

600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT2, American, and 

RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1876. 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











PEACH TREES 
—YEAR OLD~— 
SUGAR AND NORWAY MAPLES 
PIN OAKS—ILEX CRENATA 
GENERAL LINE PRICED TO SELL 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Hickory, N.C. 














LAUROCERASUS CAROLINIANA 


(CHERRY LAUREL) 
Beautiful Southern Evergreen. 
Lining-out Size, 4 to 8 ins., $1.50 per 
100; $10.00 per 1000. Cash, please. 


SAM STOKES & SON 


Lecompte, Louisiana 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, J.—A retail 
nursery catalogue that amply BF nm a con- 
tention expressed in the foreword that it repre- 
sents one of the most important collections of 
garden material in the east. The contents are 
replete with choice items. The rose section, 
unusually complete, contains not only the out- 
standing new varieties, but also the old-fashioned 
ones. The perennial selection offers many rari- 
ties, and the tree and shrub lists are equally 
noteworthy. Fine printing, engraving, editing 
and layout have all gone into the preparation of 
this catalogue—a splendid piece of gardening 
promotion. 


Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, la.—Bul- 
letin No. 2, with grade counts, listing the firm's 
comprehensive selection of material for nursery- 
men. 


Joseph F. Martin Co., Painesville, 0.—Whole- 
sale perennial catalogue for 1936, offering a broad 
selection of worth-while hardy plants and com- 
prehensive assortments of shrubbery, cannas, 
dablias, roses, ete. There is material for every 
type of garden planting and for cut flower pur- 
poses. Illustrations of arrangements of perennial 
flowers are first-rate. The novelties are listed in 
a special section. Leading groups are new dian- 
thuses and hardy mums. 


Outpost Nurseries, Inc., Ridgefield, Conn.—Annual 

retail catalogue that is a splendid guide to 
nursery stock for home planters. Consisting of 
about 178 pages, the listing has neat, uncrowded 
pages, with ample descriptive notes. The selec- 
tions offered include the outstanding new and 
standard varieties. Six pages at the front are 
devoted to views of stock at the nursery. Four 
pages at the back feature the firm's large tree 
moving service. Twenty-five pages are devoted 
to a tabular reference chart, indicating for each 
variety listed the height, outstanding charac- 
teristics and the recommended location for it. 
An index is also helpful. 


E. H. Burson Nursery, Rochester, N. Y.—Cata- 
logue issued by the successor to Green’s Nursery 
Co., listing a general nursery line, including 
fruits, trees, shrubs, perennials, etc. 


Ferndale Nursery, Askov, Minn.—Retail cata- 
logue of evergreens, hardy ferns and wild and 
rock garden plants, all northern-grown. A small 
group of tree seeds is noted, also some evergreens 
from cuttings. Accent is placed on hardiness of 
stock offered, it is stated. 


Hammonton Hardy Plant Nursery, Hammon- 
ton, N. J.—Wholesale offers of bardy perennials 
and rock plants, the latter being especially well 
represented. Natives are included, and there is a 
good selection of dwarf phloxes. Cecil Davies 
is the proprietor of the firm. 


Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, la.— 
Wholesale bulletin No. 8, indicating the current 
available stock in a complete selection of nurs- 
erymen’s requirements. The firm calls special 
attention to its assortments of apple trees, cher- 
ries, fruit tree seedlings, shrubs and roses. Also 
featured is a stock of large-flowering clematis. 


Martin E. Randig Apiary & Water Gardens, 
San Bernardino, Cal.—A neatly printed catalogue 
devoted to aquatics, including hardy and tropical 
water lilies, bog plants and border grasses and 
ylants. Being introduced this season is Mrs. 
Martin E. Randig (patent pending), a fragrant 
blue viviparous-type water lily. Offered also are 
water lily seeds in a number of varieties. This 
firm is the successor to the C. A. Randig Apiary 
& Nursery and recently purchased the stock of 
the Riverside Water Gardens. 

Flor-Acre Gardens, Bridgeman, Mich.—A neatly 
printed circular issued by H. A. Valerius, fea- 
turing hardy plants for July and August blooms 
and spring-blooming perennials and rock plants. 
About 150 of the firm’s collection of 500 varieties 
are said to be described. Mention is included, 
also, that the nursery has been moved three miles 
farther north on U. 8. highway 12. 

Bulk’s Nurseries, Babylon, N. ¥.—An attrac- 
tive, splendidly printed, retail nursery catalogue. 
well adapted to promoting garden interest and 
directing attention to the finer items. Good color 
engravings appear to ———- on the large 
pages of stippled paper about 8x11 inches. In- 
cluded are ornamental trees and shrubs, broad- 
leaved and narrowleaved evergreens, roses, hardy 
perennials and fruits, along with a few other 
miscellaneous items. 

Little Tree Farms, Framingham Centre, Mass. 
—Illustrated catalogue and yearbook No. 46. 
This publication is virtually a salesman in print. 
It is designed to show perfection in stock offered 
and service rendered. The material is printed in 
two parts, occupying sixty-eight large pages 
about 9x12 inches. Part 1 is devoted to landscap- 
ing ideas, ceaturing group offers of plants for 
doorway, foundation | .yo planting, also 
for special gardens. Part 2 provides the descrip- 
tive copy for a vast assortment of plants. The 
varieties offered throughout are up-to-date. Sev- 
eral pages are devoted to garden accessories. A 
double center spread in four colors is an achieve 
ment, depicting ‘‘The Glory and the Steadfast- 
ness of Evergreens."’ 

Rock Noll Nurseries, Foster, 0.—Retail illus- 
trated catalogue of Belden C. Saur, listing peren- 
nials, annuals, shrubs, lily bulbs and seeds. Ac- 
companying is a wholesale listing of many peren- 
nials described as potted field-grown stock. 

Herbst Bros., New York—Wholesale list of 
tree, flower and shrub seeds for nurserymen. 
Included are prices on new-crop araucaria and 
kentia seeds due in June. Among the flower 
seeds, special attention is called to fancy Japa- 


nese-grown cyclamens, a Belladonna x Wrexham 
strain of delphinium, lilies and petunias. New 
this year are rare varieties of hosta, pirola, sedum 
and shortia. 

Colorado Seed Co., Denver, Colo.—Retail cata 
logue for 1936, consisting of sixty-four pages ani 
a cover on which new flower seed varieties are 
featured in effective color plates. A general se- 
lection of seeds, bulbs, nursery items, garden 
accessories and pet supplies is included. 

Tuckdawa Garden, I’eru, Ind.—Garden spe- 
cialties offered by R. H. Jones, including irises, 
oriental poppies, peonies, lilies and delphinium. 
Of special interest is a group of new peony intro- 
ductions said to have been selected from hundreds 
of plants. 

Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minn.—A neatly 
prepared circular featuring interesting bulb and 
perennial specialties. Included are a group of 
hardy lily bulbs for spring planting, improved 
strains of columbines, double pyrethrums, rock 
garden items, hemerocallises and sedums. 

Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.—Wholesale 
price list of general nursery stock, in which the 
major lines are supplemented by bulbous items 
and aquatics. Noted also are roses for lining out, 
forest tree seedlings and fruit tree seedlings. 
along with other items for growing on. 


Pomona Nurseries, Dade City, Fla.—Circular 
offering water lilies, nelumbiums and other 
aquatics, also a group of bulbs of the amaryllis 
family. These are wholesale offers by Ira E. 
Soar. 

D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill.—A leaflet 
featuring wholesale offers of lining-out ever- 
greens and deciduous stock along with a group of 
lilac grafts in the newer varieties. 

Farr Nursery Co., Weiser Park, Pa.—A splen 
did piece of printed publicity for this firm's lead- 
ing specialties. Of these, first place is given to 
hemerocallis, including seven new varieties de- 
veloped by B. Stout. Then come phloxes, 
roses, irises, mies and lilacs selected from 
many outstanding sources. There are fine illus- 
trations to portray the flowers and also to ex- 
emplify the firm’s landscaping ability. The cata- 
logue is attractively printed in blue ink. 


Joseph W. Vestal & Son, Little Rock, Ark.— 
1936 ‘Spring Guide,’’ prepared in attractive 
fashion with a large proportion of fine color 
plates. Particularly well represented are roses, 
including David O. Dodd, red, as the official 
Arkansas centennial rose for 1937. Chrysanthe- 
mums have an almost equally fine portrayal in 
up-to-date varieties. Then there are plants for 
the conservatory, for bedding, for the perennial 
border and for the rock garden. Bulbous sub- 
jects, evergreens, shrubs, fruits and berries, 
flower seeds and water lilies complete the list. 


Rosedale Nurseries, Tarrytown, N. Y.—An 
8-page listing of selected materials for the gar- 
den, clearly printed and effectively illustrated 
in color and black and white. Shrubs, irises, 
phloxes, roses and fruits are the chief items. A 
colorful home-ground planting makes the cover 
decoration. 








STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, DEWBERRIES, 
CURRANTS, GRAPEVINES 


Write for Wholesale List 


E. W. HUEBNER NURSERY 
Stevensville, Mich. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Joseph Breck & Son, Boston, Mass.—Anny 
catalogue, offering, as usual, everything for th 
farm, garden and lawn, but doing so in a 
imum of space. The former magazine-size eq. 
tion has been reduced to 6x7% inches, 
offset printing. The cover and several pages pry 
vide color reproduction of flowers. A brief hip 
tory of the firm since 1818 is given on the fir 
page. 

Burbrec Nurseries, Inc., Lexington, Mass 
The first catalogue of the organization gy. 
ceeding Breck’s Nurseries. Forty pages and, 
cover are wu » the latter presenting some » 
markably fine color work in portraying Kore 
chrysanthemums. The major departmenis ay 
hardy plants, roses, evergreens, ornamental tree 
and shrubs and fruit trees. Cultivated blueber. 
ries are given special attention, as is a larg 
group of novelties in hardy plants. Layout 
printing and illustrative work are first- -rate 
throughout. 

George H. Peterson, Inc., Fair Lawn, N. J.~ 
“A Little Book about Roses,’’ being a catalogm 
devoted exclusively to roses, in which the firm 
has specialized for the past thirty-two years. 4 
splendid selection is represented, and the numer. 
ous color illustrations of large size are of h 
quality. Two pages are devoted to cultural dats 


Japanese Nurseries, Genoa, Tex.—A well pr. 
pared nursery catalogue of forty-six pages and, 
cover, giving attention largely to material mo 
suitable for sections where temperate weathe 
prevails the year around. Noteworthy are many 
ecolerful subjects, particularly in shrubs, also 
good representation of fruits, bulbous subject 
and small-flowering plants. Among the special. 
ties are azaleas, evergreens, hibiscus, camellig 
and roses. A flowering mimosa makes an effec 
tive cover illustration. 

William P. Yeagle, Bristol, Pa.—Spring whol 
sale price list of annual seedlings and transplants 
perennials in seedlings and older plants an 
rooted cuttings of hardy chrysanthemums. 


Banning’s Seed & Nursery House, Brookfielé, 
Mo.—The firm's sixteenth annual catalogue @ 
seeds, plants, nursery stock, fertilizers, spray 


BOYSENBERRY PLANTS 


The sensational new Boysenberry is 
double the size of any other vine berry. 
Very sweet and luscious. Produces im- 
mense crops. The government experi- 
mental station reports that it withstood 
10 degrees below zero without a bud 
being damaged. You can be sure of a 
supply of the strong-rooted, true-to- 
name plants now being developed in our 
plantings if you make your reservation 
now. State the number you expect to 
use when requesting price. 


RANCHO VERDAD Mentone, California 

















Ceoneord Grape Plants 
100 1000 
-¥4 00 $35.00 
3.00 25.00 
2.50 20.00 
2.00 15.00 


2-year, N 
2-year, N 
l-year, N 
l-year, N 2 
Lining-out gr ade 
Shipment any time. Cash, please. 


Nagle’s Nursery, Benton Harbor, Mich. 














ALPINE CURRANT 


3 yr., heavy, well branched, while they last, 18 to 
24 in., La nee a Pp 100 

Cornus Paniculata, 2 to 3 $18.00 per 100 

Rosa s+ ~ Yheaee ond Rubiginess. 2 2 to 3 ft., $17.00 


per 
Nice Rhus Glabra and Amur River N. Privet. 


ESCHRICH’S NURSERY 


Station F, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF *S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 

















Latham and Chief 
RASPBERRIES 


‘*Mosaic-Free’’ Plants - Good Roots 
ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault Minn. 





Raspberries, Blackberries 


Grapevines, Strawberries 
General Line of Small Fruit Plants 
Trade list sent upon request 


Rambo’s Wholesale Nurseries 
Bridgman, Mich. 














SEEDLINGS — 


Red Oak, Sugar and Red M 
Paper, Gray, Spice and Yellen Birch, 
Shrubs and Evergreens 


Catalogue on request 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
Exeter, N. H. 








CHINESE ELM SEED 


(Ulmus Pumila) 

Now ready. Immediate shipment 
Germination excellent. Southern seeds 
are superior. One Ib., $3.00; 10 Ibs. at 
$2.75; 50 or more Ibs. at $2.50. 





MAXON NURSERIES, Vernon, Texas 
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materials and garden tools. Both a retail and 
wholesale business are done. 

Milot-Mills Co., Wenatchee, Wash.—Retail 
catalogue listing vegetable and flower seeds, bed- 
ding plants, ‘shrubs, evergreens and shade trees, 
selections suitable for north central Washington 
being considered primarily. Featured are improved 
strains of flower seeds and twenty-four new pat- 
ented roses 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, 0.—Handbook of 
nursery and garden tools useful for the green 
house operator, orchardist and tree surgeon. The 
comprehensive offers occupy eighty-eight pages, 
and a large proportion of the items are illus 
trated. Implements for many specialized jobs 
are noted, particularily in the spade, hoe and 
knife sections Tools for milady'’s garden are 
listed, as well as flower arrangers and shrub 
protectors There are also grafting accessories, 
tree surgery tools, irrigation equipment supplies, 
sprayers, thermometers and lawn equipment, 
including a new sod cutter 


Hammonton Flower Gardens, Hammonton, N. J. 
—Wholesale catalogue, issued by William lI’. 
Sandbergen, describing hardy perennials and ro:k 
plants. Only the choicest varieties are repre- 
sented. Noted are many fine rock garden items. 
Included are dwarf asters, Korean chrysanthe- 
mums, up-to-date phlox varieties, veroaicas and 
violas among many others. 

Hardy Plant Farms, Enfield, England—‘‘Water 
Plants,"’ a complete guide to water, bog and other 
moisture-loving subjects. The early pages contain 
splendid data on pool construction and pool plant- 
ing, With numerous diagrams. The sections that 
follow describe and portray a vast quantity cf 
plants in the various groups. There are hardy 
and tropical water lilies, floating and marginal 
plants. insectivorous species, trees and shrubs for 
the edges of the water garden, suggestions for 
indoor water gardens and fish for indoor and 
eutdoor pools. Many remarkable illustrations 
appear throughout the catalogue, which consists 
of 104 pages. 

R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich.—A 
circular devoted exclusively to azaleamums, a 
specialty of the firm, featuring three new colors 
—bronze, white and royal red—along with the 
original pink that was a sensation at Chicago's 
A Century of Progress exposition in 1933. 

William N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass.—Descrip- 
tive price list of hardy roses, hardy perennials, 
rock and alpine plants, lily and other bulbs, flow- 
ering shrubs, fruit trees, seeds and sundries. 
Roses are given first place and are offered in con 
siderable variety. Lilies. both bulbs and seeds, 
represent a specialty of this grower. The peren- 
nial novelties include sixteen new offerings in 
Korean hybrids, including the first two fully 
double varieties; new chrysanthemums, rare 
irises, gentians. dicentras and phloxes; Liatri« 
seariosa alba, dwarf asters, named violas and 
geum~ 


P, A. SHIPLEY, landseape architect at 
Santa Paula, Cal., for the past two years, 
opened a retail nursery in Ojai, Cal., 
March 9. 


Fire that destroyed a garage contain- 
ing a large truck, an automobile and 
nursery equipment caused damage esti- 
mated between $1,000 and $1,200 at the 
W. F. Kemble coéperative nursery, Eaton- 
town, N. J., Mareh 27. 


A NEW nursery sales yard was opened 
March 19 on the Nampa highway near 
Boise, Ida., by Charles E. Carpenter, 
former landscaper for the Portland Rose 
Nursery, Portland, Ore. Roses and 
azaleas will be specialties. 








Improved Practices in 
Propagation by Seed 


By L. C. Chadwick 


Four articles, including table of Seed 
Stratification Practices, reprinted 
from The American Nurseryman in 
32-page booklet, bound in stiff paper 
cover. 


“Worth many times the price of the 
magazine” was the verdict of readers 
on these articles. 


25c per copy 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














The GRAVELY 


A PROVEN TRACTOR FOR THE 
COMMERCIAL FLOWER GROWER 





Will Go in the Narrow 
Rows Yet Has Ample 
Power and Traction 





A DEMONSTRATION IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


PeSew@aeeeoeeoae GD ant Ee Se eoeoeonoeees 








GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO., 
Box 751, Dunbar, W. Va. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me Catalogue and Prices. 


Name 
Address 
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Reviews of New Books 


THE GARDEN DICTIONARY. 


Forwarding a copy of “The Garden 
Dictionary,” just issued by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Norman Taylor, the editor, 
states: “To myself and to the fifty- 
eight contributors it is an event.” To 
the reviewer it is also an event. The 
reason is that the book fills a niche 
which the reviewer has seen vacant for 
a long time. It is comprehensive and 
yet concise. It is thoroughly informa- 
tive, yet simple. One familiar with 
Bailey’s monumental Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture realizes that there are 
many persons interested in horticulture 
who have not the knowledge to use it 
fully. That does not mean they are 
rank tyros, either. So an encyclopedia 
which meets the needs of the advanced 
amateur, yet omitting the botanical and 
scientific documentation which is of lit- 
tle interest to him, serves a definite 
purpose. 

Perhaps the statements of the editor 
in the opening paragraphs of his pref- 
ace make this clearer: 

“The effort to produce a comprehen- 
sive dictionary of gardening seems like 
a hazardous venture, for the sponsors of 
it inevitably face two conflicting alter- 
natives. There is the tendency on the 
one hand to write it only for the gifted 
few, who scarcely need it; or, on the 
other, to ‘write it down’ for the many 
who may need it very much. 

“A reasonable solution of this dilem- 
ma is perhaps the one adopted in this 
book, and is embodied in the suggestion 
sent to all contributors: ‘Your article 
must not be written for the experts, but 
it must be apparent that it has been 
written by one.’ That has been the 
guiding principle throughout the prep- 
aration of The Garden Dictionary—ex- 
pert knowledge and advice translated 
into the simplest possible terms.” 

As to the selection of the plants dis- 
eussed in the book, the editor states 
that, while it does not contain all the 
plants cultivated in America, it does in- 
clude most of those likely to be of in- 
terest to the average intelligent or 
even inquisitive amateur. In this selec- 
tion the editor gathered the opinions of 
many others, with the same conscien- 
tiousness that marks the preparation of 
the volume throughout. 

Under the name of each genus are 
given the proper pronunciation and a 
description of the plant’s origin, ap- 
pearance, characteristics, uses and cul- 
ture. Then follow paragraphs in smaller 
type for each of the principal species 
likely to be of interest. Where botan- 
ical phraseology or terms not in the 
ordinary vocabulary are employed, ref- 
erences to special articles provide defi- 
nitions. In other words, a_ person 
without botanical education or plant 
experience can make use of this work 
at the outset. 

In addition to the plant descriptions, 
there are articles on the operations, 
equipment and materials involved in 
gardening. The extent of these data adds 
materially to the usefulness of the vol- 
ume. 

Cross references are frequent. In fact, 
the only criticism is the extent of these 
cross references in the reading pages. 
It seems that space might have been 
conserved by including them in more 





compact form in an appendix. But that 
is a matter of opinion. 

The type is very readable, the text 
being in the 8-point type in which this 
review is printed. Sketches are numer- 
ous and add to the clarity of the de- 
scriptions. A number of half-tone plates 
appear in black and white, while the 
twenty-one color plates arouse admira- 
tion. Several the plant lover will be 
inclined to frame rather than leave hid- 
den between the pages of the volume. 
The text occupies 888 pages. The book 
is 9xll inches, and two and one-half 
inches thick, bound in a handsome green 
with extra-thick covers. The book is 
sold by subscription only by the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. at the price of 
$16.25. 


ROSE GROWING MADE EASY. 


Advocating simplicity as the keynote 
of successful rose-growing efforts, J. H. 
Nicolas in a_ book published last 
month—“A Year in the Rose Garden” 
—demonstrates also the effectiveness of 
simplicity in written instructions. His 
clear, concise, specific statements on 
rose culture in this work should not 
only give vast aid to the beginner who 
already possesses the urge toward roses, 
but should also prove splendid publicity 
for developing new enthusiasts because 
of the convincing promises of success 
if certain rules are followed. 

Undoubtedly every gardener at some 
time wishes to grow roses. Probably, 
too, the roses in florists’ shops are an 
unhappy stimulation for such desires. 
Be that as it may, requests for infor- 
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mation on rose culture are frequently 
sought from growers. “A Year in the 
Rose Garden” will provide most of the 
answers for such inquiries. The pub- 
lisher is Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Dr. Nicolas, the author, a trustee of 
the American Rose Society, stands in 
the forefront of the world’s experts not 
only in the growing, but breeding of 
roses. He knows all the thrills and 
tribulations of the amateur and has 
prepared this book to smooth the path 
of just such persons. Every phase of 
rose growing has been covered simply 
and practically. Over 100 of the latest 
varieties are listed and described. Com- 
plete information is given on propaga- 
tion, pruning, winter protection, soil 
preparation, planting requirements and 
other tasks that become necessary dur- 
ing the year. 

The concentrated text is confined to 
100 pages, which are bound in a red 
eloth cover. There is an index, and 
thirteen drawings by William Longyear 
illustrate the major points clearly and 
simply. Rose Carillon provides an eye- 
eatehing decoration for the paper 
jacket. The price of the book is $1, 
postpaid. 


“FLOWER GARDEN PRIMER.” 


Among the new titles in garden books 
observable on booksellers’ shelves at 
this season is “Flower Garden Primer,” 
by Julia H. Cummins. As the title im- 
plies, the book is written chiefly with 
the beginner in mind. In the early chap- 
ters the material is in reference to 
experiences most gardeners go through 
at the start; the later chapters advance 
as the gardener may be expected to 
progress. 

Gardening without tears is the sub- 
title of the book, expressing the aim 
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MACMILLAN *60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


AND 
AZALEAS 


Clement Gray Bowers 


Here is the whole sum of practical 
information on the genus Rhodo- 
cdendron in a book that holds ten 
years of the author's experience as a 
specialist on the subject. World- 
wide in scope, complete and detailed 
in horticultural information, the book 
describes more that 900 species, in- 
cluding 67 azaleas. There are 28 
glorivus color plates and many other 
illustrations in the 526 pages. 


At all bookstores* Price $10.00 
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the sound and prove as satisfying and pleas- 
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pa prehensive and arranged so the reader 
gay either porese the chapters in se- Makes Permanent Record Tags ' 
2 of quence as they parallel his own experi- POSTPAID 
3 in ence or pick from them those which fit for Plants. Trees. Shrubs. etc. 
not his own particular needs. Because it will ? ? ? 
; of serve as a graphic and dependable plant- 
and ing guide, the book is valuable for the EASY AS WRITING 
has jnitiated as well as the tyro. The pub- 
ath lisher is the Macmillan Co. 
> of Among the chapter titles are: “How WITH A PENCIL 
py to Transplant,” “A Garden of Annuals,” Label your plants permanently this 
— “Raising Your Own Plants,” “Making new easy way with the Electric Pen- 
al Things Grow,” “Soils and Fertilizers,” cil. that burns the lettering right into 
. = ie ” 6 : $ t woo y 7 « e i . 
prs «Sg oe ag be like writing with crayon or pen- 
ennials, aking ver 1e arden, cil. Will not rub off. Will not wash 
and B Taying Out a Garden,” “Spring Bulbs,” ff, Will not fade out. The’ Bieri 
ur- “Rock Gardens,” “Garden Pests and upon stakes or posts. Easy to read. 
How to Get Rid of Them,” “The Art Plugs into any electric outlet. Anyone 
1 to of Pruning,” “Seed Catalogues and Or- mar whee gonaiin mad arene on Beet 
red dering” and “Winter Protection.” Other for itself in no time. Entirely portable. 
and chapters deal with special plants, such Can be easily carried in your pocket 
rear as peonies, irises, etc. Tabular data on —_ _—— one 
and planting materials and pointers on land- We éette an a , pes prt . — aia :, sean een 
. J } arantee a arts an onstruction used in our Electric Pencil. Senc d oday 
oh scaping are other good features. for Se ELECTRIC PENCIL complete with "5 Sout vubber-covered cord and ee 
. i atta t . You tak isk. If satisfied, send it back by vail, an 1 
1. ae ee eee & Be hee refund your money. Order today directly from this'ad. 
with half-tones and line drawings. It 
SE Gcaal cab atts tor 00 Get oan QUALITY MERCHANDISE CO. 
2306-A.N-Lincolnwood Drive Evanston, Illinois 
oks NEW BULLETINS. 
at 
er,” “Spraying Calendar,” a 48-page ATTENTION ° e 
im- pamphlet published as extension bulle- N ¢ t F din 
vith tin No. 154 under date of February, NURSERYMEN! ursery 0S In 
\ap- 1936, by Michigan State College, is a i 
to virtual handbook for the orchardist on Spray with, and By JOHN SURTEES 
ugh spraying materials and their use. The 
nee authors, W. C. Dutton, Ray Hutson and recommend This new book outlines meth- 
to Donald Cation, devote eleven pages at ods of cost finding for all branches 
the outset to descriptions of spray ma- | M PP e ‘i ; 
ub: terials advised and formulas for their of the nursery industry—the re- 
aim use. Then follow supplementary direc- sy O A Pe sult of long practical experience. 
tions, treating of the common insects and The manuscript was studied by an 
"a diseases of apples, quinces, pears, cher- A.A.N. committee, which urged 
ries, peaches, plums, grapes and berries. — SP RAY agese gee - : 
Detailed information under each head- its publication and adoption at 
* pwnd Peggy quite thorough Use 1 part with 25 to 40 = ep ese ny only 
. 0 oT its Kin udisned. 
a | “Propagation of Fruit Plants,” by parts of water : at 
C.J. Hansen and E. R. Eggers, issued pith citih seine on Simplifies your work in estimat- 
as circular 96 by the California agri- y ite for literat ing costs and prices. Aids in re- 
cultural extension service under date of eres ee ports and record-keeping. Shows 
January, 1936, comprises fifty-two pages THE AMERICAN COLOR how to avoid losses and how to 
of discussion of the various methods AND CHEMICAL CO. ; 
by which fruit plants are propagated 896 Peschase St Secchi Whine make a profit. 
in California. The first thirty-six pages : ‘ : : 
are devoted to the propagation of 6x9 ins., 200 pages, $7.50 
deciduous fruits, covering budding, 
grafting, layering, cuttage and other For Sale by 
methods in their various forms. The LABELS AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
second section of the pamphlet is de- & Deasbera 9 Chi 
voted to subtropical fruits, giving the FOR 508 S. Dearborn 5t., — 
special treatment required in each case, 
with reference to the first section where 
the usual methods are applied. NURSERY MEN TRADUR HOSE 
COUPLER 
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Pall flow. Same 
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508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. Process Color Printing Co. ae filled through our dealers carry 
. Ask for circular of horticultural books. 701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. e. Deer oo. nine a 
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IMPROVES PLANT PACKING. 


A noteworthy advance in the pack- 
ing of packaged perennial plants des- 
tined for sale in retail establishments 
has been achieved in the new Aerotop 
ease that has been adopted by Mount 
Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia. This 
improvement will undoubtedly appeal 
strongly to florists. By increasing the 
satisfactoriness of the plants so han- 
dled, the plan is likely to extend the 
market for this merchandise, which is 
an especially appropriate side line for 
the average flower shop. 

Packaged perennials have received 
eonsiderable attention from florists for 
some time, their chief drawback prov- 
ing deterioration in the shop. Investi- 
gating the matter, Mount Arbor Nurs- 
eries concluded that the trouble devel- 
oped while the plants were en route. 
Flat-topped boxes were generally used, 
so that the tops of the plants were often 
erushed and there was no space for the 


NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


According to Rummler, Rummler & 
Woodworth, Chicago patent lawyers, 
the following new plant patents were 
issued April 7, 1936: 

No. 170. Rose. Gerard Adrian van Rossem, 
Naarden, The Netherlands, assignor to the Jack- 
son & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and 
distinct variety of rose plant, characterized by 
the vigorous, robust and continuous-blooming 
habit of the plant and by the color, size and fra- 
grance of its blooms. 

No. 171. Rose. Jean H. Nicolas, Newark, 
N. Y., assignor to the Jackson & Perkins Co.. 
Newark, N. Y. A new and distinct variety of 
rose plant of a new strain, characterized by 
greater vigor and hardiness than the usual run 
of hybrid teas and by greater permanence of the 
red color of its bloom than any now in commerce. 

No. 172. Rose. Jean H. Nicolas, Newark, 
N. Y., assignor to the Jackson & Perkins Co.. 
Newark, N. Y. A new and distinct variety of 
rose plant, characterized by the vigorous, upright 
growing habit of the plant, by the form and 
color of its foliage and by the color and struc- 
ture of the bud and flower, distinguishing the 
plant as a new type of forcing rose adaptable for 
either cut flower or garden purposes. 

No. 173. Nectarine. Frederic W. Anderson, 
Merced, Cal. A nectarine characterized by its 
size, firmness of flesh and early ripening period, 
relative to the Lippiat nectarine. 
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COMPARE! 


this antiseptic germ-killing Nurseryman's Tape with other 
wrappers for piece-root grafts. The results will prove an 
“eye-opener! For Revolite antiseptic Nurseryman’s Tape 





















is safer, far more effective. 


350 to 400 of these 
eir-tight, germ-free 
wrappings can be 
mode per hour 


Contains a chemical compound 


PREVENTS which speedily kills crown galls 
fi THIS and every plant parasite, yet is 


ti harmless to plant tissue. Non- 






girdling, it decomposes in 
ample time. 









Make the convincing test now! 
Write for free trial sample. 


THE 
L IT E 
a core. 
Revolite Antiseptic 


“~ " A Subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson 
urseryman's 


Tope NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 





Ordina- 
ry Non. 
Medicated 
Nursery- 
man'sTape 


















Photographed disks above show 
comparative effects on crown 
gall bacteria. Large test disks 
contain bacteria; two white dots 
are tapes; dark area around one 
tape is region freed from germs 


ANTISEPTIC GERM-KILLING 


NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN DETOUR 


Ey SPHAGNUM MOSS 


It doesn’t pay to buy 
poor, “woody” Moss 





























































Our high quality is 
the most economical 
for nursery use. Full 
value in each bale. 
Carefully selected. Finest quality. Free from sticks 
, and other refuse. Gathered from the finest swamps 
<—_ Ie “4 Full size bales F.O.B. F.O.B. Note: The price is 
IF vou TELL bal hae WOODS expected to advance 
1 to 9 bales each, $1.25 > 
“ 10 to 24 bales each, 1.20 $1.10 25¢ to 30c per bale, 
THEM ABOU 25 to 49 bales each, 1.18 1.08 due to the short crop. 
JTW 50 to 99 bales....... each, 1.15 1.05 ORDER NOW. 
100 to 500 bales.. each, 1.03 
And they'll thank you Carload, 650 to 800 bales each, 1.00 
too— for telling them a a abe 
“Black Leaf 40” sprayed on shru es x x 
bery and evergreens keeps dogs PEAT MOSS LEAF MOLD 
away. They j pust don’t like the odor. Goomnianet pen or German in “i ppd me one hype By aay sacks, 
ported; finest qua y i ‘ ome ench . a $1.00 
This friendly advice will be a real Approximately 22-bushel bales, = | 6 ee oe 
service to your customers by helping 8 to 24 bales : 0 a ae Castend, 99 teae... -... par ton. Oat 0 
them to prevent unsightl Stains. Ir s 25 or more bales oe each 3.00 F.o.b. Producer Northern Indiana 
simple and economical. . mixture of “bushel bales ....... each,  .80 
1% teaspoonfuls of “Black Leaf 40” to F.o.b, Chicago, Il. Catal Fi 
igallon of water (use no soap) sprayed — ata ogee © _ 
on the lower branches does the job. SHEET MOSS NURSERY SUPPLIES 
Your customers will also find there are am eastielie eafected, taeme chests 1936 edition mailed on request. 
many other uses for “Black Leaf 40”. fresh and green Mention The American Nurseryman. 
extra fancy, lar sacks ich, $1.2 
TORACCO BY-PRopucTS 
ment fe é . >) " .* ~& - . 
Gy a cuemicar corr. £ BR / Ameriean Florists’ Supply Co. ™ 
~ Incorporated > 3 Importers and Distributors - A. Ss “> 
Seated Ss AGS 1335 W. Randolph St... CHICAGO Lge 
ae tie 4 ~ © 1936 3633 fon AY . & Phone: MONroe 0121 SH us oF 
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WASTE 
CUTTING WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
EXPENSE CHASE AND PRICES 
GIRDLING SAXOLIN 


OF STOCKS 
DU PLEX 
GRINKLED 


Waterproof Kraft 


Into the hands of nurserymen we Faulty packing has crippled 
have placed the reputation, the = many a promising career in the 
integrity of the manufacturer of | growth of nursery stock. Safety 
Chase Saxolin Duplex Crinkled is always the first consideration, 
Waterproof Kraft. nothing else is so important. 


It is no longer an expedient nor Furnished in all standard widths 
an experiment, uniform quality up to and including 60 inches 
. « retains the moisture . . at- wide in convenient size rolls of 
tractive appearance gives prom- § 200 yards, or ready cut sheet 
ise of cleanliness to cash and sizes which eliminate time and 
when you use carry customers . . security labor during the busy shipping 


in shipping by rail and truck. season. 


GOODRICH] i 


RUBBER STRIPS CHASE Bao Co, 


Rubber strips are now used by 


leading nurserymen the country 
- co Department of Specialties 
over in preference to any other 


miterial for tying buds because: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1] They exert an even pressure without 
* cutting or injuring the bud as it 














expands with growth. 
, They afford greater protection, thus D U T C H B U RLAP S Q UAR E S 
“* enabling the bud to knit more quickly 

and form a better stand. Quick Shipment High Quality 
3 Goodrich Rubber Budding Strips : 
ave 


are scientifically compounded to 
suit different climatic conditions 
and types of budding. They deteri- 


orate and loosen on the stand in 


For balling evergreens, etc., new Dutch burlap is the most efficient and 
economical material to use. Our squares are cut square and have two oppo 
site reénforced loom self edges. 

500 squares per bale. Bale lots only 
lbaleup 10balesup +25 bales up 
a ’ i R per bale per bale per bale 
es ag a ela e 14x14 inches ............ ; $3.40 $3.15 $3.00 
i, ae a a Ge ES oc incsetnsininosioninseniensneves a 4.00 3.75 
Strips than by the old-fashioned 20x20 inches .... a 6.25 6.10 5.80 
methods. No time or labor is required 24x24 inches .... sone Ge 8.50 8.00 


to prepare the strips before using. 28x28 inches .... 11.50 11.25 11.00 
32x32 inches ; 15.00 14.75 14.40 


Goodrich Rubber Strips are fur- $4036 inches 18.75 18.50 18.00 
nished in two colors, in various 40x40 inches 23.00 22.75 22.50 


lengths, and gauges to meet the CHINESE TONKIN CANES RAFFIA 


needs of nurserymen engaged in 

all types of budding and grafting. The best cane for staking dahlias, Nothing will ever replace rafhia for 
small trees, evergreens, shrubs, etc. grafting, budding, tying, etc. We 
from 2 offer Red Star Brand and 3 other 


best grades. 


. 
2 or 3 weeks. 


Price lists and samples of stock 9 sizes, medium and heavy, 
sizes gladly sent on request. to 8 ft. 


THE GRANULATED PEAT—finely pulverized horticultural grade. 


B. F. GOODRICH Co. McHUTCHISON & CO. 


AKRON, OHIO U.S. A. 95 Chambers Street New York 











